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PREFACE. 



The account contained in these pages of some 
facts connected with Democracy in the Old 
World and the New is laid before the reader 
without the least wish to advocate or deprecate 
any conclusions which may have or be supposed 
to have a bearing on party strife. Statements 
derived from sources believed to be unimpeach- 
able are adduced as to plain matters of fact, 
and any opinions advanced rest, it is hoped, on 
sufficient evidence as to the matters with which 
they have to do, and not on adventitious re- 
lations with other topics. 

Democratic and Socialistic tenets sometimes 
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act in alliance with each other, and sometimes 
are diametrically opposed. To judge aright as 
lo the operation and prospects of Democracy 
in the Old World and the New, nothing is more 
requisite than to have a well-defined under- 
standing of the nature, working, and tendencies 
of Socialism. 

The present writer has long felt that writings 
and speeches and talk generally having to do 
with Socialism were apt to be very inaccurate, 
and, in proportion to the degree in which they 
were so, confused, and, so far as they were not 
as a consequence inconclusive, to be misleading. 
He has enjoyed opportunities, from communica- 
tion with well-informed and eminent individuals, 
of being led to appreciate some salient points, 
on which a right comprehension of the topics 
alluded to mainly hinges. 

He has been solicitous to treat the matter 
with the precision which alone entitles any state- 
ment to be regarded as a real thing, in know- 
ledge or in science, which terms are in effect 
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and literally synonymous; both are too fre- 
quently employed to cover looseness in argument 
and inaccuracy of ideas ; but in seeking to arrive 
at deductions of serious import, nothing, he 
conceives, is worthy of much attention as a 
foundation of belief and of action which cannot 
be proved to be true^ whether by processes familiar 
to exact science, of late largely made available 
in literary pursuits by many distinguished men 
(including Sir H. S. Maine), whose labours have 
thrown floods of light on many social questions, 
or in any other way. 

The reader's attention is particularly invited 
to the definition of Socialism, given in con- 
formity with the views entertained by M. De 
Laveleye ; to the description of the nature of 
socialistic tenets in 1849, as set forth by M. De 
Beaumont ; to the views of Baron Von Keteler ; 
and to the working of things in America, and 
especially to the action of the Supreme Court 
of the United States. The present writer hopes 
he has made available some facts not previously 
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brought prominently into connection with dis-' 
cussions on Socialism. 

He has by no means been desirous to find 
fault with socialistic tendencies, when they are 
justified by the circumstances of the case, what- 
ever they may be, as eg, in the instances of 
some charitable provisions for the relief of dis- 
tress. Nor is he prepared to find fault uni- 
versally with what is called " State Socialism," 
as put forward by Prince Bismarck and others, 
which must simply be looked on as a mass of 
details, to be judged of according to the merits 
of those details. 

The present writer feels that it is completely 
established by modern experience and investi- 
gation, that the main hope of society must rest 
on the prevailing influence of a sound education. 
Its influence may be a prevailing one, even 
though this education is confined to compara- 
tively small numbers of the inhabitants of any 
country, including sound instruction generally, 
as of course the acquisition of all valuable in- 
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formation must, on which are to be based public 
enlightenment and the ability to appreciate re- 
liable principles or grounds of action. Evidently, 
when Democracy — the power of the people — 
exists in its plenitude, there can be no other 
safeguard. Under forms of government not 
Democratic, Democracy, though possibly pos- 
sessed of great force, can hardly be said to exist 
in its plenitude. If, in any nation, a reaction 
has been brought about in consequence of 
popular excess, so that the principal authority 
is lodged with some saviour of society, such as 
it not long since became the fashion to talk of, 
a Democracy in its fullest sense can no longer 
be said there to subsist. 

No lesson is more impressively conveyed to 
us by the teachings of all ages, than that if a 
population desire to preserve among their own 
community the power of making their own laws 
and regulations for self-government — to maintain, 
in fact, among their own community a De- 
mocracy, " they must be a law unto themselves." 
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CHAPTER I. 

Socialism has to do with what remains of Feudalism — De 
Beaumont's Statement bearing on this — Socialism has also 
largely to do with Democracy — Characteristics of Feudalism 
— Definition of Socialism — M. De Laveleye on Socialism^t 
General Description of Socialistic Tenets — Communists, 
Nihilists, and International Society Men — M. De Laveleye 
on Competition — Sir H. S. Maine on Competition — DeBeau; 
mont's Account of Socialism in 1849— Confiscation — Popular 
Force never eifective unless associated with Systematic 
Political Action — Secession of Roman Populace to the 
Mons Sacer. 

Democracy in the Old World and the New will, 
we may rest assured, make itself largely and; 
perhaps chiefly felt, for good or for evil, by the 
action it takes . with regard to the rights of 

B 
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property. Property or money, which is one 
form of property, in civilized countries repre- 
sent most things, and is represented by them, 
and moral considerations not less than material 
well-being depend on property and money to an 
extent not easily to be estimated. Discussions 
having reference to them and to the maintenance 
and progress of civilization cannot be kept apart. 

In modern times, and among populations of 
European race, the features characterizing 
attacks on property have pretty generally been 
recognized as being more or less of a Socialistic 
stamp. These have been brought into pro- 
minence by ' popular movements ; usually by 
movements of a Democratic type. There is no 
necessary connection, however, between De- 
mocracy and Socialism, but since, as just stated, 
in modem times, and among populations of 
European race, the features characterizing 
attacks on property have pretty generally been 
recognized as being more or less of a Socialistic 
stamp, to give some particulars regarding Social- 
ism must conduce to clearness of apprehension. 

Some facts regarding Socialism at this moment 
particularly demand attention. It has largely to 
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do with what remains of the feudalism mainly 
based on landed property, which is now pass- 
ing away, or has passed away, throughout most 
parts of Europe, inasmuch as Socialists maintain 
that the only rightful source of revenue is labour, 
and that rent and profit are abuses, even when 
they arise from acquired property, and yet more 
so when property has been inherited. That 
this is a portion of the creed of Socialists we 
learn from M. De Beaumont, whose statement 
(conveyed in conversation to M. Senior) was 
made above thirty years ago (in the year 1849). 
M. De Beaumont, from his position as a man 
of letters, as likewise from his experience and 
discrimination in public affairs, was entitled to 
speak with authority on any topic of this sort. 
Inherited possessions are often of feudal origin, 
and the system of laws, taken as a whole, is still 
in some parts of what we denominate the Old 
World to a great extent feudal in character. 
Any such system would be effectually oblite- 
rated by a socialist revolution, and Socialism 
being quite capable, in the event of one occur- 
ring, of sweeping away the entire framework of 
existing institutions (as completely as was ac- 
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complished by the march of revolution in 
France), its bearing on what at the present 
day survives of feudalism in some European 
lands is one of the most noteworthy features 
of our age. Socialism has also largely to do 
with the democracy, each day more and more 
overspreading the most advanced nations, and 
its relations with democracy will hardly be 
confined, even principally, to Europe, though 
they are perhaps not unlikely there pretty much 
to take permanent shape, so far as they may 
not already have done so. 

Feudalism has ever been characterized by 
feelings of loyalty and of mutual trust, and by 
mutual relations of dependence. It has, for 
the most part, grown up along with rights to 
the ownership of land, and has become con- 
nected with ideas as to birth, which in the 
earlier as well as in other stages of society have 
largely pervaded many races, however differing 
in other particulars ; and in some instances it 
has in no small degree contributed so to mould 
society as to cause it to assume what has, with 
more or less propriety, been termed an aristo- 
cratic type, that is to say (attaching to the word 
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"aristocratic" its strict meaning), it has con- 
tributed so to mould society as to lodge power 
in the hands of those who, with more or less 
propriety, might be called the best. Those with 
whom in feudal times power has been lodged 
have always, at any rate, been ready enough 
as a class to maintain that they had a right, by 
reason of public service performed by them- 
selves or their ancestors, to the station they 
occupied. To enter into the merits of this 
creed, or to discuss how far, as compared with 
aristocratic pretensions which may have had 
to do with feudalism, moral and intellectual 
distinction ought to have conferred, or in point 
of fact did confer, on classes or individuals 
claims to public estimation, is here needless. 
The object merely is, to a certain extent, to 
trace the working of causes which have brought 
about momentous results. One rudimental 
difference between society in Europe and in 
America is to be found in the circumstance, 
that while the rights of property in land are 
at least as firmly rooted in America as in 
Europe, they are in the western world com- 
monly associated with an ownership democratic 
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in its origin, whereas in Europe they have very- 
much arisen out of the feudal system, and have 
been associated with the legislation, usage, 
and Sentiment which, taken together, have 
been known as Feudalism. This difference, 
more than most things, has affected the habits 
of life, that is to say, the manners (employing 
that phrase in its widest acceptation), on the 
opposite shores of the Atlantic. Feudalism, in 
degree, still subsists in various European coun- 
tries, but in our day possesses little of its former 
strength and influence. Feudalism and the 
democratic ownership of the soil are alike cer- 
tain to be abrogated by an unrestrained pro- 
gress of Socialism (should there ever be any 
such progress), opposed as it must be to the 
rights of property. Well worthy of attention as 
are the struggles of Socialism with European 
institutions more or less in their nature par- 
taking of feudalism — imperial, monarchical, 
aristocratic, or democratic as they may be — it 
seems likely, if we are to judge from the past, 
to receive effective and lasting checks quite as 
decisively in America as on this side of the 
ocean. Several or individual ownership must be 
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looked on as being the most universally fun- 
damental institution of society, and it accord- 
ingly obtains in every civilized nation. The 
special institutions of each civilized nation — 
imperial, monarchical, republican, aristocratic, 
or democratic — are all incidental to this one. 

It would appear from a recently published 
article by M. De Laveleye,* that in 1854 Louis 
Reyband, who was the inventor of the word 
* Socialism," when writing on Socialists in the 
" Dictionnaire de 1' Economic Politique," considered 
that Socialism was dead. At present, however, 
says M. De Laveleye, it is to be found flourish- 
ing and in force in most European countries ; 
and he adds, the red spectre haunts the imagina- 
tion of all, and it is a very general belief that 
we are on the eve of a great social cataclysm. 
Though this may be an exaggeration, it is never- 
theless certain that Socialism, in a variety of 
forms, has spread most extraordinarily of late. 
In a violent form it has been adopted by town 
labourers, workmen in factories, etc., and is now 
spreading in the country. M. De Laveleye 
seemingly holds that it may justly be defined as 

* Contemporary Review^ April, 1883, pp. 561-572. 
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being an aspiration towards the amelioration of 
society^ the great aim of which is to equalize social 
conditions^ while it endeavours to effect this 
through the medium of the law or of the State. 
The aim, he observes, of Socialism is equality ; 
but it will not admit that liberty alone could 
lead to a reign of justice. This may be accepted 
as a truthful definition, but Socialism as thus 
defined might not strike every one as being likely 
to be associated with the evils and horrors 
frequently accompanying the development of 
its tenets, and of attempts to act on them. 
Attempts to equalize social conditions can of 
course be made, by seeking to confiscate pro- 
perty, by favouring collective as opposed to 
individual ownership, and in many other ways ; 
the best comment is conveyed by the events 
which have occurred in numerous well-known 
instances, when the ordinary condition of things 
prevailing among civilized human beings has 
been, for the moment, superseded by the pre- 
dominance of socialist notions. 

In a scientific form, as we learn from M. De 
Laveleye, Socialism has penetrated into the 
domain of political economy, and is upheld 
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by professors in nearly all the universities of 
Germany and Italy; while under the form of 
State Socialism, it may be found in the cabinets 
of sovereigns ; and under a Christian form it 
has been accepted by Catholic priests ; and, 
more generally still, by the ministers of different 
Protestant denominations. 

When socialistic theories gain possession of a 
suffering population, they are apt to provoke *•" 
outbreaks like the insurrections of Jack Cade 
and Wat Tyler in England, and of John of 
Leyden in Germany. 

During the years which witnessed the American 
Declaration of Independence and the French 
Revolution, the sovereignty of the people and 
the equality of all men were loudly proclaimed. 
Equality in political rights inevitably leads to a 
claim for equality of social conditions ; and it is 
unlikely in most cases that the bulk of the popu- 
lation should, in any prosperous nation, be at 
once sovereign and miserable. As both Aristotle 
and Montesquieu insist, democratic institutions 
are based on a supposition of social equality, 
and now the strange fact merits attention, that 
when pretty nearly equal rights are accorded in 
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the most advanced communities to all men, the 
position of the artisan and labourer has more 
than ever become a dependent one. 

M. De Laveleye, from whom what has been * 
here stated bearing on socialistic tenets is 
taken, with such alterations as appeared requi- 
site, assigns reasons for this, when speaking of 
a gradual change, commencing at the close of 
the last century, in the economic conditions 
of civilized society. 

"The ceaseless accumulation of capital in- 
creased many fold the means of production and 
the quantity of goods produced, but at the same 
time it enslaved labour. Machinery multiplies 
its marvels, but it does not belong to the hired 
workman, who is its slave, instead of being its 
master. Things were not thus formerly. Thanks 
to the corporations then established, labour was 
property. It has now become a merchandise, 
the price of which rises or falls according to the 
demand, and which at times finds no purchaser. 
Wages are often higher than they were formerly, 
but they are always uncertain. When a stop- 
page, resulting from a crisis which the workman 
can neither foresee nor prevent, takes from him 
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all means of subsistence, there is no one to 
provide for his immediate wants. He is a free 
agent; he has been paid his wages, and must 
manage as best he can." 

In modern times effects on any considerable 
scale have almost invariably been produced by 
united action. Bad tendencies have been freely, 
and not always with strict accuracy, attributed 
to the body of opinion usually spoken of as 
Socialistic, which may, in a general way, be 
described as consisting in doctrines favouring 
common or collective^ as distinguished from, 
several or individual ownership of property. 
This description fairly represents the body of 
opinion alluded to, and entirely accords with the 
ideas apparently entertained by M. De Laveleye, 
viz. that Socialism is an aspiration towards the 
amelioration of society^ the great aim of which is 
to equalize social conditions^ while it endeavours to 
effect this through the medium of the law or of the 
State. To promulgate and render preponderat- 
ing socialistic doctrines (which to some extent 
can occasionally be done, as during the French 
Revolution, by laying hold of property), is the 
object kept in view by Socialists ; and there have 
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been those who would assert that Socialists are 
apt to be persons who have nothing, and wish 
to go shares with those who have something. 
Questions as to property, especially when of the 
socialistic type, have very frequently indeed, 
both in ancient and modem times, led to violent 
collision between those whose interests clashed ; 
but it would be unreasonable to affirm that no 
desirable course of public action can, in any 
degree, be associated with ideas favouring com- 
mon or collective, as distinguished from several 
or individual ownership of property. The be- 
stowal of charity may easily have to do with 
them, and whether any course is a desirable one 
to pursue depends on the facts of each case ; to 
impute as necessarily connected with these ideas 
proclivities such as those culminating in events 
which have, of late, startled the world, would be 
unwarranted. 

We ought to remember, if we attach to the 
word " social " its literal and primary signi- 
fication, that social action infers companionship, 
and none who duly apprehend the never-to-be- 
forgotten truth that ideas, if they are to move 
mankind, must derive weight from the co- 
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operation of numbers, will underrate the strength 
of multitudes adequately organized. As to this, 
it matters not whether the aim of a movement 
is to overthrow a dynasty, to seize on property, 
or to carry out any favourite project having 
reference to ordinary legislation. Human effort 
resembles gunpowder : the effort of the individual 
is as the explosive power of a single grain ; the 
effort of the multitude as that of an aggregate 
of grains. In either case this power can be con- 
trolled or regulated by employing suitable 
means; but in dealing with the energy of a 
multitude, men must deal with the energy of 
complex passion, growing out of diverse tempers 
and views, and either to control or regulate 
demands tact, judgment, and decision. 

That some of the special dangers which have 
for many years threatened most European realms 
have arisen out of socialistic doctrines, is 
demonstrated by the course of events, the 
ultimate issues of which cannot as yet, in their 
fullest scope, with perfect accuracy be reckoned 
upon in all details, though the character of not 
a few of their aspects has become unmistakable. 

Attacks on property, whether made by in- 
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dividuals or by multitudes, have very often 
indeed in modern Europe been instigated by 
socialistic ideas ; and inasmuch as most contests 
(there are not wanting those who would declare 
all since the world's creation) have in reality 
been between the " Haves " and the " Have nots," 
the fact that they have been thus instigated 
places it beyond doubt that to socialistic ideas 
is attributable a vast proportion of the risks 
against which, at the present day, it chiefly 
behoves us to provide. 

Those known as Communists, Nihilists, and 
International Society men, frequently more or 
less entertain socialist opinions, modified 
according to circumstances. The Paris Com- 
munists took their name from the Commune of 
Paris, and so far as their views were based on 
its legal rights and on the reminiscences apper- 
taining to it, there was nothing specially 
objectionable about them, though illegal proceed- 
ings and violence were far from being unheard 
of in the communal history of that city. But 
on assuming, to the extent the so-named Paris 
Communists did, the socialist type, on the fall 
of Napoleon III. they showed themselves to 
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be insensible alike to the sacredness of human 
life, to the rights of property, and to national 
sentiment, destroying even the monuments of 
national renown. The word " Communist *' 
acquired a signification associated with social- 
ist notions, and with what had been done ; but 
some have felt that the name " Communard " 
might more fitly be employed to designate 
any one claiming connection with the ancient 
Paris Commune, so far as such connection was 
meant to be alluded to. The advocacy of 
common ownership, so far as the Paris Com- 
munists did advocate it on the overthrow of the 
French Empire, was naturally associated with 
the term Communists, and to bring about in 
various classes a common ownership was an aim 
widely cherished among them, but had no 
necessary connection with the annals or nature of 
the Commune of Paris, which no further of 
necessity favoured common ownership than 
municipal bodies must in one sense do, who 
possess property in a corporate capacity, and 
have to take account of their own common 
ownership in transacting their business. This, 
obviously, is a totally different matter. 
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The object of socialist movements may be to 
give effect to socialist doctrines through means 
of the multitude, while the success of those 
movements is in a great degree due to the 
planning and original arrangements of but a 
few. We ought ever to remember that, whether 
emanating from many or from few, ideas, as 
before observed, if they are to move mankind, 
must derive weight from the co-operation of 
numbers. 

The persons called Nihilists, who have re- 
cently attained such notoriety in Russia, are 
usually considered to have socialist tendencies, 
in conjunction with various strong types of 
belief, or rather negations of belief Little 
advantage can arise from endeavouring to as- 
certain their beliefs or negations of belief, but 
it is important to note the agreement of some 
of the forms of popular combination in favour- 
ing Socialist designs. The International Society 
men, devoting as they do attention to questions 
regarding labour, have in conspicuous instances 
mixed them up with political strife, and fre- 
quently adopt socialist tenets, as decidedly 
political, in whatever sense we use the word, 
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as any which could be specified. The move- 
ments of the International Society, however, are 
not identical with those of Socialists as such, 
and its members have occasionally evinced only 
scant sympathy with those doctrines which 
oftenest actuate movements recognized as being 
socialist in their essence. English members 
seldom have gone to the same length in their 
notions relative to property as those of con- 
tinental birth. 

A Socialist is the opposite of an Individualist. 
He would give more place than is usually 
accorded to associative principles in economical 
arrangements. The Individualist considers that 
the principles on which rests individual (some- 
times spoken of as several) property, as likewise 
self-interest and competition, should be carried 
out to their utmost extent, and on these bases 
the present order of things is, for the most part, 
rudimentally founded. 

The relations established by the present in- 
dustrial organization between the capitalist and 
the workman have been very clearly explained 
by Mr. James Nasmyth (whom M. De Laveleye 
cites) in evidence laid before a Committee of 

C 
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Inquiry into Trades Unions. Mr. Nasmyth 
showed that it was to the interest of industry 
that many workmen should seek employment, 
because when that is the case, the price of labour, 
and consequently the cost of production, fails. 
He added that he had often increased his receipts 
by replacing able-bodied men by apprentices. 
When asked what became of the workmen he 
turned off and their families, he replied, " I do 
not know. I left their fate to the natural laws 
which govern society." 

M. De Laveleye remarks, in speaking of the 
universal competition which, as he says, is now 
unchained, " This competition is the cause of all 
progress ; it is the great force of industrial activity, 
the source of our power. But it is productive 
of an endless agitation, of permanent uneasiness, 
and of general instability. No one is satisfied 
as to his lot ; no one feels secure as to his future. 
The rich burn to acquire greater riches, and he 
who labours to live fears the loss of his daily 
bread. Every man is free, and all fulfil their 
destiny ; there is no class set apart, no inacces- 
sible trade ; equality exists, and is the more 
irritating because every man may aspire to all. 
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There are more bitter awakenings, as more 
lofty dreams are indulged in. All may climb to 
the highest step on the ladder, but few reach it ; 
those who remain below curse those who are 
above them, while coveting their place." 

Competition, according to Sir Henry Maine, 
was in the early stages of social progress not 
merely the principal cause of advancement, but 
also the great force which welded together the 
component parts of infant and insignificant com- 
munities. It is interesting to notice how much 
more vast are its effects on the mighty nations 
of our own day. 

As a specimen of socialist doctrine set forth 
during the Middle Ages, it is not amiss to quote 
the words of a priest in England in the fourteenth 
century, named John Ball, whose reputation 
became well-known as given by Froissart. 

" Good people, things cannot and will not go 
well in England till all shall be in common ; that 
there be neither lord nor vassal, but we shall be 
all united. To what good are those we call 
lords masters over us } Why do they hold us 
in bondage ? And if we be all descended from 
the same father and mother, Adam and Eve, 
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how can they show themselves better than we, 
save only in that they spend what we earn? 
They are clothed in silks and camocas, in velvets 
and furs, while we wear the poorest cloth. They 
have their wines, their savoury dishes, good 
bread and cakes, while we sleep on straw, and 
live on rye-bread and water. They have their 
manors and palaces which they enjoy in idle 
luxury, while we labour in the wind and rain 
to earn a scanty nourishment, and yet it is our 
labour that gives them their plenty." 

M. De Laveleye, who cites this extract in 
another publication, having devoted attention 
to Socialism, is well entitled to express opinions 
which must command at any rate careful con- 
sideration, regard being had to his literary 
eminence ; but the present writer is not aware 
that he has propounded any remedy for the 
difficulties, both present and prospective, of 
which he has treated. Mr. Nasmyth supplies 
weighty evidence as to facts, and those who 
have to deal with these facts will make their 
own deductions. M. De Laveleye considers 
that civilized states are at war, either openly 
or secretly, one With the other, draining their 
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populations by unlimited armaments, and re- 
taining for military service the flower of the 
nation's youth ; that there are crushing debts 
everywhere — national, provincial, and communal 
— in all about ;^6,ooo,ooo,ooo, bringing in a 
revenue of from ;£'300,ooo,ooo to ;£'3 50,000,000, 
taken from the necessitous, and serving to allow 
an ever-increasing number of people to live on 
their incomes and do nothing ; and that there 
are everywhere enormous budgets, quite out of 
proportion with the advantages accruing thence 
to the people.* 

These are the things most fitted to bring 
about a widely spread acceptance of socialistic 
tenets. Public burthens produce nearly the 
same effect in circumscribing the amount of 
income available in the hands of a community 
as does a low productive capacity in the soil, or 
a low productive capacity of their industries 
generally, and inflict those hardships on the 
poor and struggling which render men desirous 
of new things — the Roman phrase for desig- 
nating persons intent on revolutionary change. 

According to M. De Beaumont, who in 1849 

* Fortnightly Review^ April, 1883, p. 561. 
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was speaking to M. Senior more particularly 
with reference to Socialists in France, the 
Socialist party was then like the Protestant 
Church, an aggregate of many sects, each hold- 
ing some peculiar doctrines, but all agreeing in 
some others. The points of faith in which they 
agreed were, that poverty and excessive toil 
resulted from human institutions, and could be 
prevented by a more equitable distribution of 
wealth, and by restricting the hours of labour ; 
that the only lawful source of revenue was labour ; 
and that rent and profit were abuses — abuses 
even when arising from acquired property, and 
yet more so when property had been inherited, 
(allusion, to which doctrines in connection with 
M. De Beaumont's statement has been already 
made). That the steps to be taken towards 
the suppression of these abuses were, first, the 
abolition of the national debt, which would 
instantly restore to the community about six 
milliards ; secondly, the abolition of the rent of 
land, the occupier being turned into the owner, 
or where the farm is too large for a single 
owner, the excess being divided among the 
peasants who have no land ; thirdly, the impot 
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progressif sur la fortune presum^e^ by which 
means all taxation was to be thrown on the 
rich, and in proportion to their wealth, — this, 
he said, as the most direct road to equality of 
fortune, was the most approved Socialist clap- 
trap at the elections ; fourthly, that the Govern- 
ment should enable the workmen to act without 
capitalists, by supplying them with capital to 
be managed by themselves ; fifthly, that the 
Government should provide employment for 
those out of work, allowance in aid of insuffi- 
cient wages, and pensions and asylums for the 
aged, and foundling hospitals and schools for the 
young.* M. De Beaumont is in fairness to be 
relied on, as giving a trustworthy account of 
Socialism at the time when he spoke. 

All these points of faith favour interference 
with the fundamental principle of several or in- 
dividual property, viz. that its owner is entitled 
to the enjoyment of it as being set apart for 
him. Any interference of this sort is incon- 
sistent with several or individual ownership, and 
acts in the direction of bringing about a return 

♦ Senior's Journals, "Life in France and Italy," London, 
1 87 1, vol. i. p. 136. 
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from an artificial condition of existence to one 
of nature or (in the usual acceptation of the 
phrase) of savagery. The reader's careful at- 
tention is invited to this fact, for it is to be 
desired that accurate conceptions should be 
entertained as to the incontrovertible truth, that 
the condition of things necessarily following 
from infringements of the principle of property, 
when largely carried out, is inconsistent with 
the higher degrees of civilization. None can 
deny that the abolition of a national debt would 
be an interference with the principle of pro- 
perty ; that the abolition of the rent of land 
would be so ; or that the impot progressif sur la 
fortune presumee would be such an interference 
as would quickly cause movable capital to make 
to itself wings. That the State should enable 
workmen to act without capitalists by supplying 
capital to be managed by themselves, and should 
provide employment for those out of work, 
are matters which Governments who choose to 
spend the requisite amount can easily test by 
experiment. The issues of such experiments 
have assuredly not hitherto been encouraging ; 
but to dwell in these pages on the lessons 
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learnt in France and other countries is uncalled 
for. What has chiefly to be noted is, that 
taking by taxation money from those who have 
it to give to those who have it not, is as much a 
transfer of property as the abolition of a national 
debt or of the rent of land. These devices all 
aim at bestowing money or property, set apart 
for others by operation of law, or as the reward 
of industry, on persons destitute of these posses- 
sions ; at bestowing on them, in fact, whether 
as members of the community or otherwise, 
shares of money or property as decidedly as if 
the shares were to be held in common land 
belonging to some savage tribe, among whom 
the institution of individual or several property 
had never taken root. 

There are many ways of leading to a distri- 
bution among others, in various shapes, of what 
appertains to individuals, which can be accom- 
plished by taking it through the instrumentality 
of taxation, or of confiscation (whatever form it 
assumes), and vesting the proceeds in the com- 
munity at large, as effectually as by abolishing 
a national debt or the rent of land. A distribu- 
tion of this kind might, for the moment, so far 
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as it operated, create a common or collective, 
as distinguished from an individual or several 
ownership. 

The tiller of an allotment, or occupying tenant 
of a cottage, will ever be disposed to lend a ready 
ear to those who tell him he is entitled to his 
holding, and ought to make a manly effort to 
attain, as his advisers might say, the rights of 
man. Any common or collective ownership, 
or equal proprietorship of small landed posses- 
sions created by those who may have had the 
power to do so in any country, has proved to 
be inefficient in giving effect on any considerable 
scale to the principles on which it was based, in 
so far at least as that the equality of all never 
has been long preserved. Numerous efforts 
have been made to call such descriptions of 
ownership into existence by Mr. Owen, of 
Lanark, for example, and by various religious 
bodies, which have terminated in failure. We 
must remember that the seizure in the first 
instance of property is what is chiefly of 
moment, far more so than the bestowal of it 
on persons to whom it may be given by the 
public authorities after being confiscated ; that 
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is to say (according to the original meaning of 
the term), made the possession of the public at 
large. The keeping of property in the hands 
of those on whom it might be bestowed can 
never have much to do with the seizure of it, 
nor yet can any question as to its management 
by owners in common, if that were attempted. 
What men of sense ought principally to attend 
to is, to guard against tendencies leading to 
confiscation. The word has a very definite 
signification in ordinary use, as well as when 
we consider its derivation, and is perfectly 
understood by classes to whom it has unhappily 
become familiar. 

Whether the rights of man which might be 
talked of were to be enjoyed by persons in 
common, or as possessing in individual owner- 
ship what was in the occupation of each, would 
be comparatively of trifling importance, though 
amongst the greater number of those engaged in 
attacks on property, in the event of a scramble 
taking place, the inclination might not impro- 
bably be to seek to retain for their own use 
and benefit whatever they themselves had to do 
with. 
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People may talk of inevitable laws, according 
to which, if men possessed equal shares of either 
common or individual property, the equality 
would not last a fortnight. This, however, will 
hardly restrain, from taking hold on what does 
not belong to them, a multitude who know and 
care nothing about inevitable laws, and would 
declare that, inevitable or not, those in existence 
had lasted too long. The populace will en- 
deavour to compass their ends (whatever they 
for the moment are) by the exercise of political 
franchises, or by any other means they have 
available. Brute force, to an adequate extent, 
they never have available, unless the employ- 
ment of it is associated with systematic political 
action. When it is not so associated, the 
strongest influences — those which could from 
the outset decide the final outcome of any great 
contest — never have been lodged with the bulk 
of a nation, from the days when the Roman 
populace seceded to the Mons Sacer till now. 
When a multitude, acting systematically and 
under able guidance, wield effective political 
power, they will scarcely regard talk about 
inevitable laws. Cupidity tempts most persons. 
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and arguments favouring its indulgence are 
more easily found than refuted, when the 
decision rests with those who deem their 
interests to be involved. The delegate and 
election manager will, in too many quarters, 
meet with willing audience, when urging 
that there is inherent in every one a right to 
have, either in common or individual ownership, 
the ground he occupies, or when advocating the 
abolition of a national debt, or any other of the 
socialist aims already referred to ; all tending, 
in the first instance, to bring about ownerships by 
classes or by the nation at large, of property 
previously set apart for those enjoying it in 
conformity with the laws at the moment existing. 
As a general rule, political power acquires pro- 
perty, if property has not acquired political 
power, or has lost it. This has been strikingly 
shown by the annals of Ancient Greece, Ancient 
Rome, Germany, France, England, and America. 
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CHAPTER II. 

Results recently obtained from Investigation connected with the 
Archives of Antiquity and of Allied Topics, according to 
" Comparative Method " — Sir H. S. Maine*s Deduction as 
to " Several Property '* and its History, and that of Civiliza- 
tion — Russian Communes — Herr Bedel in German Parlia- 
ment — Prince Bismarck (spoken of in Note) — Voltaire and 
French Revolution— Weishaupt and German Illuminati — 
Disraeli on Revolutions of 1848 — German Press at that 
Period — Lassaile — ^Von Keteler — United States — Plutology 
— De Tocqueville on Democratic Government — Democracy 
and Socialism — Christianity and Socialism. 

The present distribution of landed property in 
this country cannot, we may rest assured (that 
is to say, unless we set aside all history), be 
maintained if political power passes into the 
hands of those who seek for a division of the 
soil, or for legislation founded on doctrines 
similar to some of those before specified, by 
M. de Beaumont, as being points of faith with 
Socialists. 
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The results attained during recent years from 
study of the archives of antiquity, and of the 
principles on which were based ancient laws, 
habits, and institutions, cause many of the 
questions of the present day to assume an 
entirely novel aspect. The importance of the 
results attained by investigation, according to 
"the comparative method," has surprised all 
acquainted with them ; they are such results, 
however, as might have been looked for by 
any one who attached due weight to the un- 
doubted fact that through means of thus, in 
fitting instances, conducting investigation, science 
is capable of being augmented pretty nearly in 
proportion to the success of modern research 
generally, and not with reference only to the 
immediate object of that research. This success 
has been unprecedented, and the results have 
been unprecedented. 

Sir Henry S. Maine has most advantageously 
employed this method of investigation in ascer- 
taining the principles on which were based 
ancient laws, habits, and institutions, and he 
emphatically observes that no one is at liberty 
to attack several property and to say at the 
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same time that he values civilization. He adds 
that their histories cannot be disentangled, and 
that this circumstance alone irrefragably demon- 
strates the suitableness of the institution of 
property to the exigencies of human nature. 

In the rural communes of Russia, containing 
a large proportion of its population, the pas- 
turage and arable land belong to the entire 
commune, not to individuals. The commune, 
as a whole, enjoys unlimited authority in dis- 
tributing the soil, and in making allotments ; * 
it has to make various payments in taxation 
and otherwise, and is not necessarily to be 
regarded as absolutely owning the land. The 
rural commune is organized on principles which, 
to some extent, cannot fail to be recognized as 
being those of Socialists, the body of opinion 
spoken of as socialistic consisting, as has been 
stated, in doctrines favouring common or collec- 
tive, as distinguished from several or individual, 
ownership of property. The fact, nevertheless, 
that the rural Russian commune is organized on 
principles which, to some extent, cannot fail to 

* Contemporary Review, August, 1880, p. 913. Article by Rev. 
Moritz Haufman, ** Nihilism in Russia.'' 
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be recognized as being those of Socialists, by 
no means infers the disturbance of proprietary 
rights vested in any one. In the rural Russian 
communes, socialist doctrines have been exten- 
sively acted on without inferring confiscation 
(with what amount of beneficial effect need not 
here be discussed). * If the consequences, as 
regards productive industry, of the system of 
management pursued in a rural Russian com- 
mune are unsatisfactory enough, we ought 
always to bear in mind that the seizing of 
private property, and the apprehension that it 
will be seized, and the practical confiscation of 
it by unwise imposts, are the things connected 
with a desire to favour commoa ownership which 
most rapidly ruin a nation. A common manage- 
ment of the property appertaining to a village 
commune, even if not calculated to conduce 
to prosperity, need not bring about ruin. The 
common management, it is to be observed, of 
land belonging to a village commune in Russia 
(small as may be the reasons for congratulation 
afforded by its effects) is likely to succeed 
better in actual working than new-fangled and 
untried devices adopted with a view to give 

D 
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effect to mere theories, in Western Europe or 
elsewhere. 

Institutions usually most lead to prosperity, 
when, instead of being novel inventions, they 
have been tested and fortified by experience. 

At a sitting of the German parliament (March, 
1880), Herr Bedel, stated to be the leader of the 
moderate fraction of the Socialists (who should 
be an authority on the existing position of 
socialist matters), expressed himself in a speech 
deserving of notice. The present writer is not 
aware whether he does or does not admit that 
Nihilists hold doctrines favouring common or 
collective, as distinguished from individual or 
several, ownership, according to the general sup- 
position ; but he does admit that all German 
Socialists, whatever fraction they might belong 
to, must be Revolutionists, now that legal agita- 
tion had been prohibited under the Socialist 
Act Wherever he went, he said, he found him- 
self tracked by detectives, and prevented from 
holding meetings. Socialists, no doubt, were 
Atheists too ; but was not Frederick the Great 
an Atheist ? He did not dispute the view taken 
by the Zurich journal, Social Democrat^ of 
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the murder of the Czar. " But Russia was an 
altogether abnormal country, and what might 
be done there could have no application to 
other latitudes, least of all to Germany. Con- 
sidering the active part taken by the Ultra- 
montane members of the German parliament 
in promoting international measures against 
Russian refugees, he must remind these pious 
gentlemen that their Church had dabbled more 
than once in the murder and assassination of 
sovereigns." "Aristocrats too," he moreover 
observed, "who might have adorned the right 
side of this house, had done as much. Ravaillac 
had been praised for his deed ; Clement XIV. 
had been forcibly removed for dissolving the 
Jesuits."* And he further added that Sand, 
who killed Kotzebue, the Czeck, who fired at 
Frederick William IV., and Culm, who levelled 
his pistol at Prince Bismarck, were no Socialists. 
The ideas of Socialists, unquestionably, on some 

* Standard^ April I. No recent measures adopted by Prince 
Bismarck appear materially to affect this statement. If in bring- 
ing forward legislation which is spoken of as State-socialism he 
is now entitled to be reckoned a State-socialist himself, that 
probably has not lessened the animosity of those who were 
Socialists previously, nor affected their position. 
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points often do not, in many respects, materially 
differ from those at various periods entertained 
by others ; but however this may be in each case, 
it is important duly to regard the facts already 
stated having reference to these ideas ; to recol- 
lect that they have before now been an exciting 
cause of tumultuous violence and outrage, and 
may be so again, when allowed full scope ; and 
to bear in mind that we are authorized by 
ample evidence to look on the body of opinion 
spoken of as socialistic as essentially consisting 
in doctrines favouring common or collective^ as 
distinguished from several or individual^ owner- 
ship of property. Its features and modes of 
action from time to time vary. 

So early as the year 1726, Voltaire had formed 
the design of establishing a confederation, with 
the intention of eradicating all Christian faith. 
Speculations which had been loosely floating in 
literary circles were embodied into a system by 
himself, D'Alembert, Frederick of Prussia, Dide- 
rot, and their coadjutors. In 1776, Weishaupt 
founded the subsidiary, and aften?^ards conjoined, 
sect of the German Illuminati. 

The French Revolution was the outcome of 
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this project of Voltaire and his associates. Chris- 
tianity having been interwoven with European 
institutions to the extent of being in most 
countries an essential part of them, this attack 
on it, wherever for a moment successful, involved 
alterations as sweeping as any that could now 
be effected by any success of Socialists. The 
changes in men's modes of thought and in the 
accustomed order of things, for a time at least, 
were fundamental; and the changes in property 
were violent and vast, more particularly in 
France, when the Jacobin faction assumed a pre- 
ponderance in the conduct of affairs. Those 
most prominent in the French Revolution in 
many things resembled the Socialists of our own 
day ; both would, for example, for ever talk of 
liberty, equality, and fraternity, though perhaps 
not always formulating these words into a public 
cry, or in any serious or practical manner pro- 
posing liberty, equality, and fraternity as the 
great ends to be attained. 

The passage from the common or collective 
to the several or individual ownership of land 
being a step taken by every people, as it grows 
out of the savage state into civilization, must 
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be looked on as a progress in the civilization, 
that is to say, in the degree of advancement 
attained by that people, and many of the arts 
of life have hinged upon it. Any general 
passage, on the contrary, from the several or 
individual to the common or collective owner- 
ship of the soil would be a relapse from civili- 
zation into the savage state ; it must interfere 
with the foundations on which society rests, and 
with the production of human sustenance. We 
may safely assume, however, that there will 
never be any such general change in the owner- 
ship of land, and that the way in which Social- 
ism principally endangers the well-being of a 
nation is by rendering property insecure. The 
institution of property consists in setting apart 
for some what would else be enjoyed by all, 
and it is worth noticing that the history of its 
establishment is traceable with considerable 
minuteness, in the accounts handed down from 
very early times, of the mark system in Ger- 
many; that is to say, of the system pursued 
as regards the mark or district appropriated 
and marked out by each community. The 
setting apart of land, as of all other descriptions 
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of property, is requisite^ if industry is to be re- 
warded ; and if industry is not to be rewarded, it 
will not be pursued, and, on the occurrence of any 
serious check to industrial occupations^ human 
sustenance can no longer be so amply provided 
for as during periods of prosperity : so that those 
who live by manual labour must experience the 
bitterness of penury, as indeed they will in 
degree do whenever a sense of insecurity takes 
hold of the public mind, and precisely in pro- 
portion to the intensity of the apprehension 
entertained. 

Strictly speaking, any interference with the 
rights of property contravenes the principle of 
property, which is, that its owner is entitled to 
its enjoyment as being set apart for him ; any 
such interference is inconsistent with several or 
individual, as distinguished from common or 
collective, ownership, and acts in the direction 
of bringing about a return from an artificial 
condition of existence to one of nature or (in 
the ordinary acceptation of the term) of savagery, 
and, to the extent of its operation, lessens pro- 
ductive power. All interferences with the rights 
of property exhibit features of similitude. 
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The socialist movements and doctrines of the 
present day can, for the most part, be seen to 
have intimate relations with the ideas promul- 
gated by those, engaged in the French Revolu- 
tion of 1789, till they were overmastered by 
the general sense of French society, when en- 
lightened by a dearly purchased acquaintance 
with their practical working. 

In 1852, Mr. Disraeli, than whom no higher 
authority on the subject can be named, stated,* 
that existing society has chosen to persecute 
the Jewish race, which should, as he observes, 
furnish its choice allies, and that the conse- 
quences may be traced in the last outbreak 
of the destructive principle in Europe. Extir- 
pation of the Jewish religion, whether in the 
Mosaic or in the Christian form, the natural 
equality of man, and the abrogation of property 
are proclaimed, he remarks, by the secret 
societies who form provisional governments, and 
men of Jewish race are found at the head of 
every one of them. The people of God co- 
operate with Atheists ; the most skilful accu- 
mulators of property (he means, of course, in 

♦ Life of Lord George Bentinck. 
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the Old World) ally themselves with Commu- 
nists ; the peculiar and chosen race (to employ 
his emphatic words) touch the hand of all the 
scum and low castes of Europe. And all this 
because they wish to destroy that ungrateful 
Christendom which owes to them even its name, 
and whose tyranny they can no longer endure. 
The present writer entertains no desire either 
to adopt or to criticize Mr. Disraeli's well-known 
views as to the people to whom he belonged 
being a natural aristocracy among mankind. 
What he would note is the fact, that the 
Israelitish body were intimately associated with 
the disturbances of 1848, and that this throws 
light on a great deal having to do with these 
disturbances, and especially with their anti- 
Christian character, so far as that was developed. 
Mr. Disraeli goes on to say, that when the 
secret societies, in 1848, surprised Europe, they 
were themselves surprised by the unexpected 
opportunity, and he considers that so little 
capable were they of seizing the occasion, that 
had it not been for the Jews, imbecile as were 
the governments, the uncalled-for outbreak 
would not have ravaged Europe. But the fiery 
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energy and the teeming resources of the children 
of Israel sustained for a long time the unneces- 
sary and useless struggle. In England, the case 
was different ; society, as he justly remarks, did 
not there persecute the Jewish race. 

The writer of these pages has reason to know, 
that at that era of revolutions, and subsequently, 
the German press was largely in their hands ; 
and it was pointed out to him by Baron von 
Keteler, who held the see of Mayence, and 
from his position was entitled to speak with 
weight on the subject, that the Israelitish body 
were subversive in their tendencies precisely 
to the extent of endeavouring to pull down 
whatever in the constitution of society was 
opposed to them, but that otherwise their pro- 
clivities were conservative. These two facts 
bear out Mr. Disraeli's views. The connexion 
of men of Hebrew extraction with not a few 
of the socialist organizations of the present 
day is equally recognizable as in those cases 
he alluded to, and throughout the latter part 
of his life his prescience was in nothing more 
evinced than in his appreciation of the danger 
to be apprehended from those secret societies, 
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whose proceedings, he declared (as it now ap- 
pears with too much of terrible truth), might 
culminate in the taking of life by the arm of 
the assassin. To maintain that all who belong 
to them are imbued with socialist doctrines, 
would be to assert too much. Still, it is none 
the less worthy of observation that socialist move- 
ments and doctrines can, for the most part, be 
easily seen not merely to have intimate relations, 
as already stated, with the ideas promulgated 
by those engaged in the French Revolution of 
1789, but furthermore to have at least as inti- 
mate relations with revolutionary troubles of 
more recent date. The facts glanced at having 
reference to the Jewish race forcibly indicate 
the connexion between ideas hostile to Chris- 
tianity and the revolutionary troubles of 1848, 
precisely as at the outbreak of the great French 
Revolution. 

. Whatever may be the working of secret 
societies strongly imbued with Socialism, the 
mere favouring of socialist opinions is no proof, 
universally and at all times, of subversive de- 
signs, or of Atheism, though when Herr Bedel 
made the speech in the German parliament be- 
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fore referred to (March, 1880), he considered 
that all German Socialists, whatever faction 
they might belong to, must be Revolutionists 
now that legal agitation had been prohibited 
under the Socialist Act, and that Socialists, no 
doubt, were Atheists too, though why he stated 
this to be so did not appear. In Germany, 
Lassaille would have established productive 
associations of labourers through means of 
capital supplied by the State, and no one can 
imagine there is anything very desperate in 
this project, whether it is deemed impractical 
or impracticable, or not ; while Von Keteler's 
deeply rooted attachment to the rights of 
property did not prevent him from wishing to 
make the formation of productive associations 
a scheme of the Church, and to appeal for con- 
tributions, with a view to providing the requisite 
capital, to Christian philanthropy and a sense 
of duty. How capital was to be obtained in 
connexion with the ends proposed, to any extent 
worth thinking about, never indeed appeared, 
but the conceptions of Lassaille and von Keteler 
merit attention ; they exemplify the innocence 
with which ideas may possibly be entertained 
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which are calculated to find acceptance with 
Socialists. To discuss, however, the special 
theories and crotchets of those generally who 
cherish socialist aspirations forms no portion of 
the design of the present writer ; he seeks to 
trace the action of socialist doctrines in some 
of the various circumstances they have to do 
with, have had to do with, and may have to 
do with : any mention of the names of indi- 
viduals is no more than incidental, useful, and 
even necessary, as it may be that they should 
be mentioned. Prince Bismarck himself once 
thought the State, which laid out large sums 
for agricultural experiments, might spend some- 
thing in giving co-operative associations a fair 
trial. 

In the United States, the preponderance of 
public sentiment and of the strength of society 
is so complete, and the resolution to preserve 
inviolate order and the rights of property so 
decided, that capital and its investments are at 
least as safe as in any other portion of the globe. 
Americans know that this state of things pays, 
and beyond all question it has had a great deal 
to do with the unprecedented prosperity which 
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has already enabled our American " kin beyond 
sea" to pass us in a canter in the creation of 
wealth, as, judging from a remarkable article 
contributed by Mr. Gladstone to an American 
periodical, was apparently anticipated by him 
when he penned it. In America, " Plutology," 
that is to say the science of wealth, would seem 
to be better understood than elsewhere, for 
nowhere else has wealth accumulated with such 
rapidity, or on such a scale of magnitude, as 
of late in America. The term " Plutology " is 
employed by Mr. Mongredien in a publication 
entitled " Free Trade and English Commerce " 
{London^ 1881, p. 43), which ranks high with 
Mr. Bright and the Cobden Club. Mr. Bright's 
friends, whatever they think of American notions 
as to protection, would not depreciate this 
science, its importance, interest, or attractive- 
ness. Our transatlantic relatives evidently know 
most about it, and about its practical application. 
We need not minutely dwell on the multi- 
farious subversive projects of either the last or 
the present centuries. What has principally to 
be noted is, that, as already stated, the features 
characterizing attacks on property have pretty 
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generally been recognized as socialistic in their 
nature. The socialist type apparently is apt to be 
assumed by attacks on property in our own day, 
whereas, formerly, as e.g, in those following the 
Norman invasion of England, it was frequently 
absent There would seem to be every proba- 
bility that, at least among English-speaking 
peoples, where, so far as we can see, the insti- 
tutions of our English Alfred and respect for 
free opinion are likely always more or less to 
prevail — on the bulk of the population becoming 
convinced by experience that the carrying out 
of socialist dogmas is inconsistent with their 
welfare, and more especially with the welfare of 
those living by manual labour — the power of the 
people, that is to say the democratic power, will 
suffice to overcome, and be exerted to overcome 
all efforts to give effect to them. 

A democratic government naturally favours 
the material welfare and the enjoyments of the 
people at large. De Tocqueville felt that if it 
were deemed useful to turn man's intellectual 
and moral activity to the necessities of national 
life, and to employ it for producing national 
well-being, a democratic government should be 
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established. Democratic rule is directly actu- 
ated by self-interest, and accordingly is essen- 
tially opposed to socialist theories, interfering 
as they do with the accomplishment of its aims ; 
and this opposition, often existing dormant 
among classes half unconscious of its presence, 
ever and anon crops up and puts forth its 
strength, on being aroused to activity by the 
current of events or the violence of popular 
excitement The Paris Communists were sup- 
pressed by the French democratic government, 
and suppressed with a continuous and unrelent- 
ing rigour proportioned to the sense entertained 
of the loss and shame brought about by the 
occurrences accompanying the fall of Napoleon 
III., which were largely, though perhaps not 
invariably with strict justice, attributed to the 
Communists. 

The scenes enacted in Paris by persons who 
took part in socialist projects shocked the feel- 
ings of our age, and were terminated by the 
functionaries of a republican government, whose 
measures were pretty much in accordance with 
the sentiments at that moment dominant in 
France. The circumstance that these function- 
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aries talked about liberty, equality, and fraternity 
had very little to do with the matter. The 
scenes enacted were not only abhorrent to the 
ideas habitually entertained by civilized men, 
but were, moreover, injurious to the interests of 
the mass of French citizens. 

Democracy, consisting as it does (according 
to the literal meaning of the word) of the power 
of the people, asserts the right of a self-reliant 
nation to liberty — to liberty comprising not 
alone personal freedom, but likewise the civic 
capacity of individuals to take their share in 
the conduct of affairs ; and it further asserts the 
right of each citizen to justice. 

Alike in ancient and modern nations, those 
possessing refinement and polish are selfish as 
others. Wealth centres in a few, and greed 
and ambition follow. Great fortunes grow up, 
and the inevitable contrast arises between rich 
and poor. Envy will ever more or less render 
men desirous of change, and large masses of 
citizens too often are prone to look to the State 
to provide them with victuals and amusement. 
The mob run after the leader who flatters most, 
promises most, and most lavishly feeds their 

£ 
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appetites. To feed their appetites is a project 
favoured by socialist tendencies, for it enables 
the multitude to enjoy the good things of life 
in common and collectively. The aim is at 
all times essentially the same, though with 
numerous modifications ; it has equally been 
the feeding of the appetites of the multitude, 
whether food has been given by the charitable 
organizations of the present day, by the legal 
machinery of poor laws, or by those who in 
ancient times bestowed on the Roman popu- 
lace the " Panem and Circenses." Practices 
of this kind contributed to the downfall of 
Rome of old, sapping as they did the springs 
of industry, and causing free citizens to be 
supplanted by slaves ; notably so in Italy, 
where, from various causes, the tillers of the 
ground were swept away by the forced impor- 
tation of African corn to provide largesses for 
the inhabitants of the metropolis. The slaves 
introduced in lieu of the free peasantry were 
only superseded by the new order of things 
established under new rulers ; the free peasantry, 
the former cultivators of the soil, never were 
restored. In politics it is, for the most part^ 
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comparatively easy to create, and still more so 
to destroy ; but to restore — to reinfuse the vigour 
of youth and pristine energy and virtue — is an 
achievement which statesmen, when compelled 
by necessity, may indeed seek to accomplish, 
but will mostly seek in vain. 

In many lands men are familiar, through 
means of long-continued usage, with practices 
to some extent in accordance with socialist 
itbtions (as in the instance of giving poor-law 
relief), which those who originated them never 
dreamed of carrying out to their extreme de- 
velopment To give poor-law relief, as in this 
country, must be recognized as being, theo- 
retically and in degree, a proceeding socialist 
in its nature (conferring as it does a portion of 
the income of the comparatively well-to-do on 
those who are pauperized), as decidedly as the ' 
giving of largesses of corn in ancient Rome ; 
the payment of rates levied for their relief 
makes available for the use of the poorer 
populace a portion of the public wealth ; the 
means of the producer are diminished precisely 
as in giving these largesses. Grants of relief 
to the inmates of a workhouse are not, indeed, 
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open to the same amount of unfavourable criti- 
cism as the granting of out-door relief, since 
few, save the really destitute, are likely to enter 
one, and the practice is thus to a great extent 
checked ; but all poor-law relief is in strictness 
opposed to the principles of economic science, 
and is only justifiable on the ground that it 
accomplishes practical good, and is a kind of 
insurance against the evils certain to arise from 
the abandonment of distress to the miseri^ 
incident to it when unalleviated in its direst 
extremities. British ratepayers have hitherto 
as effectually kept within bounds the granting 
of poor relief, as small owners of land and 
others owning possessions of all sorts, both small 
and large, have invariably put down in the 
United States, at Pittsburg and elsewhere, mobs 
hostile to the rights of property. Alike in Eng- 
land and in America, all courses of action in any 
degree based on doctrines which are socialist 
in their essence have as yet been restrained 
within narrow limits. 

The weightest problem of the future, at least 
among English-speaking peoples, evidently is, 
haw far democracy can afford safeguards against 
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the mischiefs to be appreJtended from the develop- 
ment of Socialism ? 

The bridling throughout the world of Social- 
ism by democracy will mainly depend on the 
prevalence of a public opinion convinced that 
disaster is to be apprehended from its pre- 
dominance, and the vigour and intelligent di- 
rection of public opinion can only result from 
a widely spread and useful education, which 
shall have enabled those in whose hands rests 
political power, whoever they may be (probably 
the bulk of the people), to arrive at sound con- 
clusions as to matters of universal concern. 

Democratic strength, it is to be observed, 
may be exerted in restraining Socialism, either 
alone, as perhaps we should consider was the 
case in France on the suppression of the Paris 
Communards, or in conjunction with monarchial, 
aristocratic, republican, or other forms of power, 
according to circumstances. 

Christianity has rendered it far more possible 
than heretofore for popular impulses to be 
guided aright, and the Christian spirit leads 
men to perceive that the State exists for 
the benefit of all ; that it exists, not on the 
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bases of the political systems of Greece and 
Rome of old, under which, since citizens were 
not unfrequently provided with the means of 
support and with amusement, Socialism must 
so far be held more or less to have flourished, 
but on those of personal responsibility and 
liberty; while it at the same time requires that 
neither any advantage for society as a whole 
nor any other object shall be sought for other- 
wise than in accordance with Christian morals. 
True, the early Christians had at one time all 
things in common, and at various times peculiar 
sects have endeavoured to bring about com- 
munity of possessions and profits ; but the com- 
mand, "Thou shalt not steal," has ever been 
felt by the Church in all its branches to be of 
binding authority. This command has power- 
fully supported the rights of property throughout 
Christendom, and indeed far beyond its limits, 
and was felt by the eminent prelate (Baron von 
Keteler) whose views have been already cited, 
and who may be looked on as having been 
long the head of what was known as the 
Catholic party in Germany, to have accomplished 
more in fortifying those rights than all else ever 
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said or written. Aspirations subversive of the 
rights of property have at no period long or 
extensively prevailed, wherever the Christian 
spirit has been paramount, but to bestow 
charity has, in numerous classes of instances, 
been deemed a Christian duty. This is a 
widely different matter, however, from admit- 
ting the recipients of charity to be entitled to 
claim, on the ground of legal obligation, what is 
spontaneously dispensed. No one believes that 
the developments of Socialism among the Paris 
Communards derived much of their strength 
from Christian sentiment. These and more or 
less similar developments have, in truth, at 
various times in France, generally been asso- 
ciated with lines of action emphatically hostile 
to Christian institutions ; and the murder of 
whole hosts of the French clergy (including that 
of two Archbishops of Paris) indelibly stamps 
their real character on three at least of the 
revolutionary tumults of modern times. 

The appreciation of the fact that there is no 
dangerous opposition between what is incul- 
cated by Christian precepts as to the exercise of 
charity and a fitting and necessary determina- 
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tion on the part of those who value civilization 
to uphold the rights of property, is essential to 
a right understanding of some of the gravest 
considerations having to do with any estimate 
relating to proclivities towards Socialism among 
modern Europeans or their posterity. 
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CHAPTER III. 

" Italy and her Invaders," and Jleresy of Caius Gracchus — No 
Equality where Disparity of Wealth — An Englishman 
cherishes Personal Liberty, a Frenchman the Idea of 
Equality — Cobden — Permanence of Chinese Institutions — 
In England, People disposed to recur to Precedents — In- 
clination to revert to the Past in the United States — 
Supreme Court — Land in Ireland — Supreme Court in 
Canada — Conservative Principles in Constitution of United 
States and among American Population — Danger from 
Criminal Classes — Sack of Rome by the Goths — Paris and 
the Communards — Socialistic Tenets in France — Bourgeoisie^ 
Landowners, Workmen. 

All over Europe, the colonies still included 
within the British Empire, and the United 
States, the tide of affairs flows permanently in 
the direction of democracy, and we must re- 
member that democratic institutions may or 
may not be accompanied by republican forms 
of government. As before observed, the weigh- 
tiest political problem of the future, at least 
among English-speaking peoples, evidently is, 
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how far democracy can aj^ord safeguards against 
the mischiefs to be apprehended from the develop- 
ment of Socialism? Those who most cherish 
faith in the potency of a widely spread and 
useful education will most incline to believe 
it can do so effectually. Very practical ques- 
tions arise. The chief one has been pointedly 
put in a recent work (Hodgkin's "Italy and 
her Invaders," London, 1880), and contains an 
instructive reference to the fate of Rome, from 
which are to be gathered lessons capable of a 
thoroughly practical application. The passage 
had best be inserted. 

" Will the great democracies of the twentieth 
century resist the temptation to use political 
power as a means of material self-enrichment } 
With a higher sense of duty than has been 
shown by some of the governing classes which 
preceded them, will they refrain from jobbing 
the commonwealth ? Warned by the experience 
of Rome, will they shrink from reproducing, di- 
rectly or indirectly, the political heresy of Caius 
Gracchus, that he who votes in the forum must 
be fed by the State ? If they do, perhaps the 
world may see democracies as long-lived as the 
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dynasties of Egypt or of China. If they do 
not, assuredly now, as in the days of our Saxon 
forefathers, it will be found that he who is 
'giver of bread' is also lord. The old weary 
round will recommence, democracy leading to 
anarchy, and anarchy to despotism, and the 
national workshops of some future Gracchus 
will build the palaces in which British or 
American despots — as incapable of rule as 
Arcadius or Honorius — will guide mighty em- 
pires to ruin, amidst the acclamations of flat- 
terers as eloquent and as hollow as the courtly 
Claudian." 

There never can be said to be equality 
amongst the members of a community where 
there is disparity of wealth, where one man is 
in affluent and another in humble circumstances. 
Mr. Hodgkin alludes to the fact, never to be 
forgotten by any of English race, that in the 
days of our Saxon forefathers it was found that 
he who was " giver of bread " was also lord. 
And the vain endeavour that there shall be 
equality by reason of precluding, through means 
of legislative action, the existence of disparity of 
wealth has, at all stages of their progress, for 
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the most part specially characterized socialistic 
movements, when intended to overturn estab- 
lished institutions. Equality, indeed, in the eye 
of the law there often is in many countries, as 
regards many questions of personal rights and 
of social standing, but the cases are by no 
means identical. Even in the democratic re- 
publics of the United States and of France, any 
assertion that there is universal equality in the 
eye of the law or in any other sense, with refe- 
rence to personal rights (including of course 
rights connected with property, as personal 
rights very frequently indeed must be) or 
social standing, would be quite unwarranted. 
In these republics are to be met with official 
designations carrying with them respect, and 
the whole framework of law and of society 
confers on the favoured individuals, whoever 
they may be, honour, standing, and weight, 
which lead to the gaining of the most coveted 
objects of ambition, whatever they are. If in 
any nation the honour, standing, and weight 
that belong to some do not belong to all (and 
it is needless to remark they cannot belong to 
all), to talk about equality is futile and deceptive. 
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What an Englishman cherishes is personal 
liberty ; the poorest cottager feels his personal 
liberty is sacred, and cares little for equality. 
Cobden declared, he "would rather live in a 
country where this feeling in favour of liberty 
is jealously cherished than be without it in the 
enjoyment of all the principles of the French 
Constituent Assembly." * The Frenchman talks 
about equality, and cherishes the idea of it, 
though his nation has not unfrequently set aside 
all notions of either the name or the reality of 
equality, and though equality in France, as 
regards honour, standing, and weight, at no 
time has become a prevalent fact. 

No constitution of things can be permanent, 
unless based on right — all else is transitory, and 
depends on the shifting notions of the hour, 
whatever they may be. The dynasties of Egypt 
and of China, like all polities ever established 
among men in any degree civilized, were so 
far based on right, that they recognized the 
institution of several or individual property, and 
socialist tendencies never found the same favour 
as in ancient Rome, or^in many portions of 

♦ Morley's "Life of Cobden," vol. ii. p. 137. 
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modern Europe (though they can hardly be said 
to have gained in any nation at all advanced 
in civilization, eVen for a moment, complete 
supremacy); and this fact, that they never 
found the same amount of favour, goes far 
towards accounting for the immobility of the 
laws and habits of Egypt and China. Persons 
who desired revolution, such as the individuals 
and classes we s'o constantly hear of during the 
closing years of the Roman Republic, as seeking 
to enjoy the property of others, never possessed 
paramount power among the Egyptians and 
Chinese. 
Aided by our vastly increased acquaintance 

with China, judiciously directed research has 
discovered an amply sufficient reason for this 
comparative absence of socialistic tenets, and 
for the remarkable immobility of Chinese insti- 
tutions and society. It appears that, very long 
ago,* Chinese rulers, who had associated the 
feelings of loyalty and attachment to themselves 
with popular sentiment, promulgated a system 
of laws and morals which became intimately 

* North Afnerican Review for 1880, p. 211, et seq. Article 
on Permanence pf Chinese Institutions, by S. W. Williams. 
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connected with the mental habits and social 
observances of the bulk of the population. In 
the year B.C. 1122, some distinguished men 
overthrew the Shang dynasty, establishing their 
own family in its stead, and writings handed 
down with the sanction of their authority be- 
came the standards of constant reference. Their 
empire, however, fell into a condition resembling 
that of France after the decease of Charlemagne, 
through the strife of feudal kings, and Confucius 
and Mencius arose in the fifth and fourth cen- 
turies. Seeing that the people were lapsing 
into barbarism, they taught them political ethics, 
and fortified their own precepts by the well- 
known instructions so handed down. Confucius 
and Mencius thus obtained support from their 
countrymen, while the experience of the inter- 
vening centuries enabled them to enlarge their 
range of thought and discuss all the functions 
of a State. The paramount and lasting influence 
of the Chinese classics over the Chinese, as com- 
pared with the neglect in other nations of the 
ideas of Cyrus, Solomon, Plato, and others, 
plainly is attributable to the prevalence at a 
remote epoch of popular education among the 
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inhabitants of what those dwelling in it love 
to call the Celestial Empire. Literary men were 
elevated above warlike pursuits, and the way 
was prepared for adopting the system of com- 
petitive examination in selecting for office, which 
originated about B.C. 1 50. 

Confucius caused his countrymen always to look 
backwards — to a past rich in experience and in 
the fruits of ripe intellectual culture : this dis- 
position to look backwards was totally inconsistent 
with invefitions instigated by socialist aspirations. 
The Chinese settled their hierarchy of rank long 
since, as likewise the distribution of wealth through- 
out their country, and never have evinced much 
disposition to alter either by means of revolutionary 
change. With many nations the disposition is 
constantly to look forward to a future dependent 
on eventualities, the nature of zvhich can be but 
imperfectly comprehended. But to look backwards 
can lead to no good result, unless right conclu- 
sions are thus arrived at The Chinese consider 
that to arrive at right conclusions is secured by a 
continual reference to their classical writings, and 
certain it is that socialistic tenets are not much 
favoured by these writings, so that the national 
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mind has never exhibited any great proclivities 
in that direction. There is no need to express 
admiration for Chinese institutions ; all here 
desired is to explain the noteworthy circumstance 
that socialistic tenets do not prevail in China, 

Education having existed extensively in very 
early times, and selection for office on account 
of literary attainment having been established 
at a very remote period, we can easily com- 
prehend that the reasons for the uniformity and 
endurance of Chinese national polity are to be 
sought for in the teachings of their sages and 
rulers, and in the nature of the institutions which 
have grown out of those teachings. The Chinese, 
it is to be observed, have maintained democratic 
habits under a purely despotic theory of rule, 
and their government has respected the rights 
of its subjects by placing them under the pro- 
tection of the law. 

When it is well understood that a nation is 
certain in the main to look backwards to the 
experience of the past, there is comparatively 
little difficulty in, to a considerable extent, fore- 
casting the fortunes of the future. And this is true, 
in degree, of other nations besides the Chinese. 

F 
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The teachings in practical morality of the 
Nine Classics, as they are styled, came to be 
regarded as of the highest authority. Previously 
to the year B.C. 202, a struggle of forty years 
had destroyed all the feudal kings and aris- 
tocracies, and left a clear field for the emperor 
to select the best men. He naturally looked to 
the literati^ whose studies in these classics had 
fitted them somewhat for carrying precept into 
practice ; and the examinations for office are 
still confined to subjects drawn from these 
books. Strictly speaking, no religious system 
is taught in them, for the purpose is to incul- 
cate the highest morality and the best govern- 
ment, as founded on human experience.* 

Europeans often deem the Chinese literati 
unduly given to self-satisfaction at being the 
interpreters of what they consider a perfect 
system of polity ; but without discussing its 
merits, all right-minded men will admit that to 
feel the importance of having a perfect system 
implies an appreciation of the bearings of the 
national system of polity on the vital interests 
of their race. Perfection in a system of polity, 

• North American Review for 1880, p. 208. 
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though made up of many small things, itself is 
not a small thing, and the effort (whether it 
succeeds or fails) to attain it is deserving of 
honour. 

We may notice that the institution of several 
or individual property could not well receive 
stronger sanctions than those relating to it in 
Chinese legislation, and that the mischiefs 
necessarily attending inroads upon it would, 
of course, at once affect the democratic com- 
munity at large, and especially those literary 
men who form the governing class, and from 
their position must be injured by public mis- 
fortune. No wonder, therefore, that socialistic 
tenets never found favour among " the black- 
haired race." So far as the present writer is 
aware, no one in China is known ever to have 
held, in the most remote degree, any doctrine 
analogous to what Mr. Hodgkin terms the 
political heresy of Caius Gracchus, that he who 
votes in the forum must be fed by the State, 
nor acting on such an imagination to have ever 
tried to job the commonwealth. Had any one 
essayed the attempt to carry out such a doc- 
trine, he would quickly have been checked, not. 
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only by the force of opinion among the literary 
and governing class, but also by the demo- 
cratic instinct of the population, who could not 
fail to appreciate the fact that thus to make 
away with public revenues in which all were 
interested was entirely opposed to those ideas, 
habits, and maxims which, above all other things, 
they were ever ready jealously to guard, as 
affecting the welfare of the "Central Flowery 
Land." Thus they speak of the much-loved 
country of their ancestors, and anxiety for its 
prosperity is by no means based on sentiment 
alone, for in seasons of adversity taxes are 
sometimes remitted throughout extensive dis- 
tricts, thus imposing on other districts the neces- 
sity to contribute all the more to provide for 
national expenditure. 

In ancient Egypt there was pretty much the 
same disposition to recur to the past that meets 
our eyes in China. It was there markedly con- 
nected with an oppressive religious ceremonial. 
In Asia generally, there is at this moment the 
same dislike of new things, when contrary to 
previously existing usage, though not invariably 
to an equal extent, as in China ; and it is quite 
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sufficient to preclude all probability of oriental 
populations entering on the paths of western 
reforms and progress. They may have their 
own reforms and progress, but these will hardly 
exhibit any great similitude to those of a 
western type. 

In England, people have always been dis- 
posed to recur to precedents afforded by law, 
practice, and the lessons of history, though not 
to the same extent as in China. This disposi- 
tion, while it ordinarily has aided in maintaining 
sobriety of judgment, has nevertheless on some 
occasions been overborne by party preposses- 
sions not being fortified by institutions pos- 
sessing any other strength than that derived 
from the vigorous sense and sound feeling 
of the community at large. These, however, 
have for the most part sufficed to secure to 
social order and to the British constitution a 
permanency seldom to be met with, and 
almost unprecedented under a mixed form of 
government. 

The most conspicuous example among a 
western population of an inclination to revert 
to the past being fortified by other strength 
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than that derived from the vigorous sense and 
sound feeling of the community at large is 
presented by the United States. Americans 
generally are quite prepared to revert to the 
past, in so far, at least, that they do not lack the 
determination at all hazards and at any sacrifice 
to stand by the form of polity bequeathed to 
them by their fathers. In the United States 
the Supreme Court is empowered to restrain 
all action inconsistent with the inviolability of 
property and of contracts. It has many other 
jurisdictions, and its efficiency in a great measure 
arises from its capacity for direct action through 
the instrumentality of the officers appointed to 
carry out its behests in every part of the Union.* 
The Supreme Court has fulfilled its high func- 
tions during the entire period which has elapsed 
since the meeting of the first Congress under the 
Constitution of 1769, and much of the con- 
stitutional law which it regulates and guards has 
been formed by it. 

The existence in any nation of a judicial court 
supreme over all other authorities is a recogni- 

* A leading case as to its capacity for direct action is that of 
" Postmaster against Early." — ^Wheaton, 
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tion on the part of that nation of the principles 
of justice and of the principles of public policy 
placed under its protection. 

When the property of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church in Virginia was sought to be confiscated, 
on separation from Great Britain being brought 
about, this was prevented by the existence of 
the powers lodged with the Supreme Court. 

Under Chief Justice Marshall the court vindi- 
dicated the authority of the federal judiciary 
over both State tribunals and State legislatures. 
The decision in the case of Dartmouth College 
broadly asserted the authority of the Supreme 
Court to annul State laws repugnant to the laws 
of the United States. The New Hampshire 
legislature had passed an Act invading and 
practically annulling the charter of the college. 
The State Courts affirmed the validity of this 
law, but the Supreme Court set it aside, as 
violating the provisions in the constitution pro- 
. hibiting legislation impugning the validity of 
contracts. 

In Marbury against Madison, the principle 
was established that the court had jurisdiction 
over the executive branch of the government, 
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to compel it to perform ministerial functions in 
accordance with law. 

The decision in McCulloch against Maryland 
involved a vital question as to the powers of 
the State and general governments. A branch 
of the United States bank had been established 
at Baltimore, and the Maryland legislature 
passed a law taxing it The bank maintained 
that the law was repugnant to the constitutional 
powers of the general government. Marshall 
held the question to be one of absolute supre- 
macy between the powers of Maryland and 
those of the general government. " If the States," 
he said, "may tax one instrument employed 
by the Government in execution of its powers, 
they may tax any and every other instrument 
— the mails, the mint, patent rights, and judicial 
processes to an excess which would defeat all 
the ends of the general government The 
American people," he declared, " did not design 
to make their Government dependent upon the 
States." * 

American feeling is strong, in support of the 

♦ The Century y December, 1882. Article by E. V. Smalley, 
p. 177. 
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execution of the decisions of the Supreme Court. 
No one would dream of opposing them, when 
finally pronounced. Most fully and unreservedly 
does public opinion endorse the language of 
Chief Justice Marshall, when affirming that the 
American people did not design to make their 
Government depend upon the States. 

The authority of the Canada Supreme Court, 
a few years ago, having precluded the possibility 
of an apprehended withholding of compensation 
from landowners in Prince Edward's Island, on 
steps being taken affecting their property, their 
interests became the subject of provincial legis- 
lation, which granted the compensation. 

For the United Kingdom at large there is no 
such Supreme Court. Parliament is beyond 
control in such matters — theoretically, at least. 

In England, during Anglo-Saxon and early 
Norman times, the King's Court (whether known 
as the Wittenagemote or by any other appella- 
tion) may, to some extent, have been supreme 
above all other authorities ; but subsequently to 
the era of Magna Charta, at any rate, there has 
been no such supreme tribunal. 

Every community, in any degree civilized, if 
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uncontrolled by outside pressure, feels responsi- 
bility for Its actions, which is much the same 
thing as to say that its men of thought feel it. 
Menenius Agrippa did so, when the Roman 
populace made their secession to the Mons 
Sacer ; Confucius did so, when promulgating his 
doctrines in China and basing them on the 
standards of morality handed down from what 
were spoken of as the classic ages of Chinese 
history; Somers did so, at the period of our 
own Revolution, when he drew up the Bill of 
Rights, founding it on the well-ascertained pre- 
cedents of English jurisprudence. 

The passing of the Land Law Act of 1881 
must plainly have been out of the question had 
such a court existed in the United Kingdom. 
There is no need to discuss the desirableness of 
passing this Act One of the things expressly 
kept within the jurisdiction of the Supreme 
Court of the United States is the upholding 
of the law of contracts. 

Even if the Land Law Act of 1881 had been 
passed, notwithstanding the existence of such a 
court in the United Kingdom, and in despite of 
the influence inferred by its existence on the 
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course of legislation, one of the effects of that 
Act could not fail to have been that compensa- 
tion would have been made to the vested 
interests interfered with, but more probably 
the knowledge that a liability to make compen- 
sation would be incurred might have protected 
vested interests from being interfered with by 
passing the Act. As things stand, national 
faith has been affected, particularly in the case 
of purchasers from the Encumbered Estates 
Court in Ireland, which often guaranteed to 
them a right to make a rise in their rents, 
(of which rise they were deprived by this Act). 
The ultimate results of national faith being 
affected are never manifested in a day. Those 
already developed are serious beyond all pre- 
vious imagination, and seem likely to develop 
themselves with an ever-increasing gravity. 

So long as the Supreme Court exists in the 
United States, clothed with its present preroga- 
tives. Socialism never can become predominant. 
The thing is impossible^ for its predominance 
would imply that no court really to be called 
supreme was there to be found. And whenever 
persons in the United States desire to oppose 
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Socialist movements inconsistent with the rights 
of property, they can do so by reverting to the 
principles already sanctioned by the Supreme 
Court, precisely as can be done in China by 
reverting to the principles sanctioned by the 
Chinese classical writers and by Confucius. 

To constitute a judicial Supreme Court for 
the British Islands is obviously above all things 
needed, if efficient safeguards are to be created 
for the rights of property. The United States, 
when framing their constitution under the 
auspices of Washington, profited by experience 
gained from the teachings of all history. Canada 
has followed this great example, and it remains 
to be seen whether our public men are equal to 
the exigencies of their time. 

American citizens will scarcely abolish their 
Supreme Court, for they know it to be the 
surest defence of public and of private rights, 
and these run no risk of being abandoned by 
the multitude of small landowners and by those 
generally who are interested in the preservation 
of order. The force in the hands of these 
classes so completely preponderates as to set 
aside all ideas in the minds of rational men of 
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any change in the institutions of the United 
States being carried out by violence. In the 
United States, the legislative authorities possess 
no powers save those conferred on them by the 
constitution, and each State is forbidden by the 
constitution to pass certain laws or do certain 
acts. The duty of annulling any infringement 
of these limitations of power rests with the 
Supreme Court and such inferior courts as Con- 
gress may from time to time ordain and estab- 
lish (" Constitution of United States," art. iii. 
sec. 2). This authority is called into activity by 
cases to which individuals, public bodies, corpo- 
rations. States, or the United States are parties. 
The point of unconstitutionality is raised by 
the arguments on such cases. 

No alteration in the constitution of the United 
States can be effected otherwise than in accord- 
ance with its fifth article, which renders any 
alteration extremely difficult : such, for example, 
as would be legislation in favour of interfering 
with contracts, or which might interfere with 
the sections to be found in Article i, forbidding 
the granting of titles of nobility by the United 
States or by any particular State ; or with the 
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guarantee given by the United States to every 
State in the Union of a republican form of 
government and protection against domestic 
violence. The fifth article runs thus : — 

" The Congress, whenever two-thirds of both 
houses shall deem it necessary, shall propose 
amendments to this constitution, or, on the appli- 
cation of the legislatures of two-thirds of the 
several States, shall call a convention for pro- 
posing amendments which, in either case, shall 
be valid to all intents and purposes as part of 
this constitution, when ratified by the legislatures 
of three-fourths of the several States or by con- 
ventions in three-fourths thereof, as one or the 
other mode of ratification may be proposed by 
the Congress." 

The difficulty of effecting alterations in the 
constitution has operated as, in the strictest 
sense, a conservative principle, or ground of 
action, with those who have been opposed 
to change; when the proposers of altera- 
tions fail to obtain the requisite consents, their 
proposals must prove abortive, and, till alte- 
rations are brought about, the Supreme Court 
will at all times check the infringement of legal 
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rights. The civil action of the supporters of 
order (small landowners and others), including 
all, in fact, who feel that their personal interests 
as well as those of their country are involved in 
upholding the security of property, is likely 
always to equal in efficiency their armed sup- 
port of order, which they are ready to afford 
in the last resort. They will ever revert to the 
principles established by the constitution till 
good reason is shown for abrogating its pro- 
visions. They will revert to these principles 
established by the wisdom of those distinguished 
men who, on the separation of the United States 
from Britain, moulded their institutions with as 
much energy of conviction and of purpose as 
could be applied to giving shape to their own 
forms of polity by the most zealous disciples of 
Confucius, or by Englishmen the most attached 
to inherited birthrights handed down from the 
days of Magna Charta. 

A court supreme above all other authorities 
is a sort of artificial conscience in a nation. 
Such a court can, as has been shown by the 
American experiences already alluded to, restrain 
sovereign states, and, while presenting an insur- 
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mountable barrier to popular excess, is, from 
the very nature of things, endued with the great 
prerogative of being able to lead the public 
mind to comprehend and value and in all 
respects appreciate the principles of justice and 
constitutional principles generally, as applied in 
each particular instance, and thus, in asserting 
these principles, to render available democratic 
strength for their maintenance. 

Macaulay anticipated the arrival of ravagers 
more terrible than the Huns or Vandals, when 
the so-termed dangerous classes of modern 
society in civilized nations should break loose. 
This prediction has already been fulfilled by the 
enacting on their part in most European coun- 
tries of previously unimagined horrors, and very 
specially by what occurred on the subjugation 
of Paris by the Communards for a brief space on 
the fall of Napoleon III. It has been supposed, 
as far as records handed down from ancient 
times supply means for forming a judgment, 
that their triumph in the French metropolis 
brought about more havoc and rapine and 
criminal excess than followed from the sack of 
the capital of the Caesars by the Goths. The 
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Romans spoke of their northern foes as bar- 
barians, but some of the peoples they thus 
designated were distinguished by virtues which 
contrasted favourably with the vices induced by 
luxury and other causes of degeneracy ; and all 
the world over, the dangerous and depraved 
classes are far worse in type than the com- 
munity of which they form part, taken as a 
whole. Macaulay judged correctly — men, like 
the Paris Communards, when unrestrained, are 
more terrible than were any of those populations 
which swarmed from their great northern hive 
and overwhelmed Rome. 

The excesses of the dangerous and depraved 
classes, whether they do or do not assume a 
socialist character, have been and will be 
effectually bridled wherever there are numerous 
small landowners. Of these, some millions are 
to be met with in France, and there, as else- 
where, they develop strong conservative instincts. 
Socialistic tenets in France meet with some 
acceptance in large towns, but throughout the 
rural districts they are not regarded with favour. 

The bourgeoisie dislike them as decidedly as 
landowners, and workmen, when they feel they 

G 
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possess a stake in the existing order of things, 
seem indisposed to risk it. The assertion has 
been confidently made, as regards Paris, that 
not one workman enjoying a participation in 
profits took any part in the acts of the Commune* 
It would be as reasonable to imagine that 
socialistic tenets, inimical to the rights of pro- 
perty, are likely to find favour with democratic 
small landowners in France or America, or 
with other classes among their people who are 
opposed to revolutionary spoliation and appre- 
hensive of its attendant disasters, as that they 
are likely to do so with the democratic Chinese 
population. Democratic instincts are (and from 
the nature of things ever will be) sensitively 
alive to the danger which may arise to the 
interests with which they are connected from 
the prevalence of those tenets. 

* Contemporary Review y November, 1882, p. 725. Article by 
A. L. Walker. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

Mr. Kay's Statements as to Landed Property — Check on Revolu- 
tionary Movements in 1848 — In Germany, Switzerland, and 
France, Revolution similar to that of France in 1789 im- 
possible — Conservative Instincts of Peasants — These and 
like Instincts in Persons of Substance Resident in Towns 
developed along with growth of Democracy. 

Some statements made in Kay's " Free Trade 
in Land" — a work of high authority — merit 
attention. The facts he adduces as to the effects 
produced in France and elsewhere by the crea- 
tion of a body of numerous proprietors, and the 
extent to which his observations were carefully 
conducted, warrant us in considering that his 
conclusions carry with them that kind of cer- 
tainty which belongs to exact science. The 
induction of the particulars to be taken into 
account has been complete. 

Mr. Kay tells us,* that in Germany, Switzer- 

* Kay's " Free Trade in Land," p. 287. 
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land, Belgium, Holland, Denmark, Norway, and 
France, the peasant proprietors and the inhabit- 
ants of the smaller provincial towns will never 
be insurrectionary, whilst the present subdivision 
of land continues. Every peasant feels that his 
social condition and well-being depend wholly 
and solely on his own exertions. He knows 
that if he does not acquire land of his own, and 
if he does not better his condition, it is entirely 
his own fault. He knows that no law impedes 
him or diminishes the return of his labour ; that 
no class is favoured more than his own ; that he 
can ask for no social change, unless it be less 
taxation and improved education. He feels, 
therefore, that change cannot benefit him socially, 
and that it might possibly deprive him of some 
of the advantages he now enjoys. He is, there- 
fore, averse to sudden changes of all kinds. He 
is naturally, and from motives of self-interest, a 
supporter of a strong peaceful government He 
is averse to war, because war costs money and 
entails heavy taxation. The French peasants 
have gradually, within the last thirty years, 
been becoming more and more pacific, owing to 
the effect of the subdivision of property. 
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The people of several of the greatest French 
and German towns are still as warlike as ever. 
The war party and the revolutionary party in 
Germany are formed of the inhabitants of the 
great towns ; in Switzerland, the people of the 
small provincial towns and of the rural districts 
are eminently pacific and conservative in their 
tendencies. 

Mr. Kay, on whom the present writer feels safe 
in relying for these particulars, informs us that he 
was constantly told in Germany, prior to the out- 
breaks of 1848, that if political changes were ever 
effected, they would originate with the people of 
the larger towns, and not witji ^^ peasantry, Mr. 
Kay states that he remembers in particular a very 
intelligent man jn Rhenish Russia, at Elberfeld, 
saying to him, "The peasantry are so adverse to 
political commotion, and so interested in public 
tranquillity, on account of their being the owners 
of the land, that they will never endeavour to 
effect any political changes, however much they 
may dislike the present political thraldom.* They 
feel that they are well and cheaply governed, 

* The conscription, at any rate, is terrible thraldom, even if 
there is nothing else to be so designated. 
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and that they have no social advantage to gain 
by a change ; that they have property which 
might be considerably injured by public riots, 
and that they might themselves lose some of 
that freedom of labour which they now enjoy." 

Mr. Kay says he travelled with a banker of 
Berne, just after the invasion of Lucerne by the 
people of Argovie, and that he assured him that 
nothing was to be feared from the peasants. He 
informed him that only just before the peasants 
of the canton of Berne had sent a deputation to 
the Council of State of the canton, to tell them 
that if the Radicals of the city ventured to en- 
gage in any insurrection against government, or 
in any unconstitutional proceeding, they would 
instantly arm in defence of public order, and 
would assist the executive officers with their 
united strength. 

Mr. Kay considers that a revolution like the 
French revolution of 1789, in Germany, Switzer- 
land, or France, is now impossible. 

"A great town may now and then rise in 
insurrection, and may indulge in the excitement 
of riot and street warfare, but anything like a 
bloody general revolution is quite impossible." 
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"What," asked Mr. Kay, "has induced the 
Governments of Russia, Saxony, Bavaria, etc., 
and indeed of all the German countries, to grant 
universal suffrage so willingly to their people ? 
Simply this. That these Governments knew 
that the whole of the peasants were strongly 
conservative by instinct and disposition ; that 
they were the steadiest of all the supporters of 
public order and of a firm government ; that the 
people of the towns were the most democratic, 
arid that to grant the suffrage to them and not 
to the peasants would be to put themselves in 
the hands of the Anarchists, and to deprive them- 
selves of the powerful and certain support of the 
intelligent body of the peasant proprietors. 

" Urged by these views, these Governments 
have not attempted to limit the number of the 
electors by adopting a property qualification, 
but have admitted the whole people to the 
electoral privileges. They could not have 
adopted a more conservative policy ; for they 
have, by this means, enabled the peasants to 
swell the numbers of the Conservative party in 
the chambers, by sending thither representatives 
of their own feelings and principles." 
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There is room, however, for doubting whether 
to. admit the whole people to electoral privileges 
would be a conservative policy in the sense in 
which Mr. Kay employs the term, in countries 
where great prizes tempt the cupidity of those 
in the humbler walks of life, particularly if 
there are vast territorial estates belonging to 
an aristocracy or a church which they may seek 
to plunder, as is specially the case in England, 
and has been the case in countries where such 
estates have been swept away. To admit an 
entire people to electoral privileges evidently 
can only be prudent when they are likely 
prudently to avail themselves of these privileges. 
And the probability of this depends on very 
many circumstances, for the most part varying 
in their nature in each instance. The German 
Governments Mr. Kay refers to knew, as he 
says, that the whole of the peasants were 
strongly conservative by instinct and dis- 
position, and accordingly believed they could 
be relied on. 

The fact is emphatically to be noted that 
conservative instincts on the part of peasants 
are above all other things opposed to Socialism, 
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and that they manifestly will, in the main, be 
developed side by side with the growth of 
democracy, whether that growth of democracy 
is in cities or in rural localities ; conservative 
instincts on the part^of persons of substance 
resident in towns are likewise, as in the case 
of peasants, developed side by side with the 
growth of democracy, as has been witnessed 
both in France and America ; and, of course, 
wherever power increases day by day in the 
hands of the people, that infers a growth of 
democracy^ whether those who wield the power 
inhabit rural or urban districts. 
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CHAPTER V. 

Prince Bismarck and the Prince Consort on Parliamentary 
Government — Magnitude a Measure of Political Apprecia- 
tion — Mass Meetings urged by Mr. Gladstone to drown 
the Voice of Parliament and take Foreign Policy under 
their control — Political Pre-eminence mostly infers Pre- 
eminence generally — Immediately rests with Political Or- 
ganizations, ultimately with the Force of Public Opinion — 
The " Wire-Puller "— The " Caucus "—The " Phalanx "— 
Literary Action creates Opinion — Mr. W. E. Forster a 
"Professional Politician" — The "Machine" — Russell on 
Grey and Fox — Corruption previously to American War 
of Separation — Burke's Definition of Principles of True 
Politics — Mr. Trevelyan on Political Life — Duke of Argyle's 
Simile — Chatham, Burke, Rockingham, Fox, Grattan, 
Washington, Franklin, not the Stuflf Delegates are made of. 

Among ourselves parliamentary government has 
ceased to be characterized by its former efficiency. 
Prince Bismarck recently observed that its golden 
age was over in England ; and not long before 
his decease, the late Prince Consort would seem 
to have entertained a suspicion that this might 
soon prove to be so, for he declared that it was 
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on its trial. This growing weakness in consti- 
tutional countries (there would be no difficulty 
in proving the fact from a large enumeration 
of instances) is the usual consequence of demo- 
cratic progress, the envy inseparable from which 
ever tends to dwarf statesmanship and favour 
mediocrity. In a democratic State, where the 
people learn to manage their own affairs, there 
is more freedom and a better education (a sound 
education, in accordance with the prevalent ideas, 
being naturally prized in a well-established de- 
mocracy) than if they were to devote themselves 
to carrying out grand policies, or than if, as a 
rule, their most influential public men were to 
try to emulate the two Pitts or Richelieu, and 
the people are not on this account the less 
prosperous. Much solid good can doubtless be 
brought about, as hitherto, under the parlia- 
mentary system, even should the gravest ap- 
prehensions now entertained be realized, and 
we may feel well assured that a democratic 
nation in which order is firmly rooted will 
invariably above all other things attach weight 
to the belief which can never fail to find favour 
in their eyes, that the happiness, enlightenment, 
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and morality of the people ought to be the 
chief objects aimed at by wise government. 
They may be led away by passion, or by the 
violence for the moment of distorted sentiment, 
but a democratic nation are very apt indeed to 
estimate correctly plain practical matters. With- 
out looking further than to our knowledge of 
what has occurred on the European Continent 
and in the United States, every one must see 
that persons in comfortable circumstances and 
possessing a stake in the welfare of their native 
land are by no means prone to imagine that 
national happiness, enlightenment, and morality 
can be advanced by invasions of the rights of 
property, by setting aside the lessons to be 
gathered from history, or by encouraging national 
rivalries and armaments, which cost money and 
bring about warfare ; and war, it is to be borne 
in mind, when unjustified, is now felt by most 
civilized human beings to be the greatest of 
blunders and of crimes. Reputations and men 
of overshadowing pre-eminence may not im- 
probably in special instances, notwithstanding 
any general tendency towards mediocrity, be 
associated with democratic leadership. They 
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often have been so associated, biit such associa- 
tion will hardly again take place under our 
modern parliamentary system, which, und^r a 
democratic regime, more and more tends to 
dwarf both reputations and men. 

Magnitude daily becomes more and more a 
measure of political appreciation, especially on 
the western side of the Atlantic, and possibly in 
times to come statesmen may be able to give 
effect to patriotic effort directed towards 
advancing the happiness, enlightenment, and 
morality of large portions of mankind, equally as 
at any previous epoch ; partly, perhaps, by reason 
of agencies as yet undreamt of, such as new politi- 
cal organizations or alliances, which are certain to 
assume shape and character and force according 
to the exigencies of the times, and partly as the 
result of the novel intellectual and material 
resources at their command. The abolition of 
slavery in the United States presents an example 
of what may be done by democratic leaders, but 
never could have been said to be in any consider- 
able degree due to anything akin to action 
carried on under what is spoken of as the 
parliamentary system. Franklin, Grattan, and 
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O'Connell each in his day used democratic 
strength for accomph'shing vast projects, and the 
attainment of none of these was principally 
brought about by any line of conduct pursued 
in Parliament or in any representative assembly. 
The press in America, and the Volunteer and 
Catholic Associations in Ireland, in these cases 
mainly contributed to determine the final issues 
arrived at. Democracy, we should bear in mind, 
when endeavouring to estimate it aright, while 
it takes counsel for the well-being of the people, 
and with this view seeks to secure national 
happiness, enlightenment, and morality, has not 
invariably circumscribed its aspirations even 
within those wide limits ; and though democracy, 
as far as we can judge, is commonly unfavourable 
to the prospects of individuals reaching the 
highest degrees of eminence, democratic energy, 
in the future as in the past, may on particular 
occasions, and probably under circumstances to 
some extent unprecedented in their nature, be 
associated with distinguished achievement. 

In the United Kingdom, as likewise in our self- 
governing colonies still attached to the British 
crown, and in the United States, the force of 
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public Opinion ultimately inspires, directs, and 
in all respects governs. It quickly makes its 
impress apparent in the conduct of all depart- 
ments. The Parliament of 1874 yielded an 
obedience to Lord Beaconsfield, not usually 
accorded to a British Minister, and mass 
meetings were urged by his rival, Mr. Gladstone, 
to drown its voice, and take foreign policy under 
their control. The machinery set in motion was 
successful ; it prevented Lord Beaconsfield from 
fully giving effect to his views relating to Eastern 
affairs. Parliament has thenceforward com- 
manded less reverence, and similar machinery has 
since, with similar results, been employed for the 
accomplishment of other objects, aided and 
methodized by experience acquired in America, 
where the energy of politicians had been more 
occupied than at home in carrying out political 
organization as an accompaniment of democratic 
progress. 

Political pre-eminence, for the most part, 
infers pre-eminence generally. The success of 
any one who has to do with bringing to a 
successful issue, through the intervention of some 
legislative assembly, any line of policy honoured 
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by his fellow-citizens is a very great and a very 
real thing, and the honour associated in men*s 
minds with the policy is extended to himself. 
While honour of this kind was rendered to those 
w^ho worthily represented their constituents, it 
was in this country, and indeed throughout far 
wider regions, recognized as a solid and one of the 
highest objects of ambition ; but from the morpent 
when, more or less, representatives have been 
superseded by delegates, honour of this descrip- 
tion has unquestionably been less sought after. 

The habits of obstructing business, of late so 
notably developed in some parliamentary bodies, 
assuredly have not conduced to any increase of 
the respect meted out to them, very much, of 
course, because of the diminution thence result- 
ing in capacity for the discharge of duty ; but in 
the United Kingdom, at all events, the chief cause 
why Parliament has, during recent years, com- 
manded less reverence than formerly, lies in the 
fact that its political pre-eminence is largely 
a thing of the past. Political pre-eminence 
immediately rests with the political organizations 
which practically direct the House of Commons, 
and ultimately with the force of public opinion. 
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Literary action every day more and more 
creates public opinion, and its force can be 
accurately measured, for it consists in the power 
of the ideas entertained to move mankind, and 
this is ever, from the nature of things, made 
manifest by events. On both sides of the 
Atlantic, the literary action, which in the main 
forms opinion throughout the ranks of the public 
at large, while it principally emanates from the 
application to everyday topics of the highest 
ability, from which it takes its best and most 
prevalent type, is brought home by periodical 
publications and the weekly and daily press to 
all classes. The merit of these periodical publi- 
cations and of the weekly and daily press is, 
indeed, very varying ; and it is to be observed 
that, eminent as is the ability often displayed, it 
is the outcome of this literary action as a whole, 
far more than that of individual exertions, which 
deserves attention, as exhibiting before the world 
the effects of the invention of printing — so far as 
they have up to the present moment been un- 
folded — effects already emphatically visible in 
the moulding of the national mind among all 
communities of civilized men. 
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Doubtless it IS important that political power 
should only be in the hands of those who will 
use it well, and this is pretty nearly equivalent 
to saying that it should only be in the hands of 
those who have education such as to qualify them 
to do so ; but there obviously is more likelihood 
that general public opinion will arrive at trust- 
worthy conclusions than that any one class of 
voters will, if want of education or any other 
circumstance renders them unreliable. Whatever 
may be the probability that particular classes 
will judge impartially where prejudice is 
excited, there is ground for hope that public 
opinion will, in the main, suffice to guide aright 
those with whom political power may be lodged, 
in almost any conceivable case, in English-speak- 
ing communities. They have a fair start, and we 
are authorized to hope that freemen, who are in 
a position to appreciate the lessons in good sense 
and public virtue handed down by the annals of 
their race, will never descend to the abasement 
inferred by the uncontrolled ascendency of 
corrupt influences. The power of money may 
occasionally, as well as that of literature, 
originate political action, and with perfect 
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propriety. The shareholders in a railroad 
corporation, for example, large or small, may- 
most legitimately, by all suitable means, en- 
deavour to safeguard their own interests, pre- 
cisely as landowners, large or small, always 
take care to do so. This is quite a different 
matter from the exercise by any one of power 
over a body outside which he is placed. 

It is open to the leading public men of the 
future, as one of the greatest triumphs of political 
genius, so to mould the public opinion of our 
great democracies as to ward off the ills to be 
apprehended from an undue and extreme 
development of socialistic tenets ; such a de- 
velopment, that is to say, as would threaten 
civilization, though in minor measure trial has 
proved that, whether wise or unwise, there is 
nothing very desperate about them ; but mean- 
while, whatever is to be said of those possessed 
of conspicuous literary talent who devote it to 
public affairs, the honour formerly accorded to 
successfully and without stint carrying out 
useful lines of public policy is now, for the most 
part, frittered away between the wire-puller and 
the delegate, and general sentiment places neither 
as high as the statesmen of former days. 
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Mr. Gladstone's plan of using public meetings 
for the purpose of imposing a policy on govern- 
ment was before long turned against himself on 
a question regarding the Suez Canal ; and 
similar plans, varied a good deal both in 
character and in name (the name " Caucus " 
being chiefly associated with liberal proceedings), 
each day find greater favour with persons of 
almost all parties. 

True, the public man of the future may 
include in his course of proceeding action in 
political organizations, such as the " Caucus " or 
the "Phalanx " (a rather favourite term with some 
who adopt Conservatism as a party ciy), and 
also action in parliamentary assemblies, as his 
predecessors have done in most free countries ; 
but unless he himself originates the movement of 
the public mind, he can only be in the position 
of being bound to execute its behests^ conveyed 
probably by the wire-puller^ unless^ indeed^ he is 
a wire-puller himself. The facts before our eyes 
have rendered it clear that whatever creates and 
shapes public opinion at the present day confers 
political pre-eminence, while the events recorded 
in modern history, even to a greater extent 
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than those of ancient times, have amply demon- 
strated that, as before stated, political pre- 
eminence infers pre-eminence generally. It 
does so alike in the cases of nations and of 
individuals. In the case of the former, it is 
only another name for superiority; and where 
individuals are concerned, common sense tells 
us that the power conferring it, whether that of a 
monarch, a multitude, or a legislative assembly, 
can confer many of the things most valued, 
including wealth, as well as the attainment of 
social and political aims. Ambition, as a 
passion, assumes various forms ; the desire for 
its gratification, more than most desires, leads 
great minds astray. They are apt to feel that 
its gratification is to them everything, while the 
object of ambition is itself comparatively nothing, 
Hume inclined to hold — we may perhaps say 
seems to have been pretty well persuaded — that 
a young lady at her first ball will frequently 
experience as vivid delight as an orator on 
hearing the plaudits called forth by his most 
admired exhibition of eloquence. In each in- 
stance the passion of ambition is gratified. The 
parallelism is complete, and could not be more 
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clearly illustrated by examples sought out from 
the biographies of the most celebrated of those 
who have been distinguished in political action. 

It is not amiss to examine a little both the 
machinery and the motives instrumental in 
bringing about the political action of our own 
day, and of the democratic times seen by all to 
be near at hand. But whatever machinery or 
motives appear likely to be the most potent, we 
must ever recollect that the main causes of the 
events of any age commonly are only in a 
secondary degree affected by isolated effort of 
any description whatsoever. 

Mr. W. E. Forster is reported to have said to 
a gathering of young men at Aberdeen, " I am 
a professional politician, and it is probable some 
of those who hear me will devote themselves to 
the same pursuit." Whatever may be thought 
of the politician class in the United States, 
Mr. Forster, at any rate, brings the politician 
class straight to the front, in declaring that he 
belongs to it In identifying himself with it, all 
will admit he expresses himself with a candour 
and an absence of circumlocution becoming to 
a public man of the first rank, and even if 
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amused at the introduction among ourselves 
of the phrase "professional politician," every one 
will further admit that he " nothing extenuates, 
nor sets down aught in malice." Possibly he 
might seek to make some distinction between 
the politician class in England and America, 
but whatever difference may be found in details, 
the public every day comes more and more to 
the conclusion that they are essentially similar 
in nature. 

The doctrine has been maintained that in the 
United States the method of appointment to 
civil office is inconsistent with civil service 
reform — that it is so faulty as to admit of no 
amendment, but must be wholly set aside. It 
is reproachfully termed "the machine."* What- 
ever its merits, on the working of " the machine " 
elections in the United States are supposed in 
ordinary times principally to depend. The 
number of the holders of civil office, and of 
those aspiring to civil office, is immense. Of 
postmasterships alone there are many thousands, 
and these change with changes of Government. 
The larger influences of literature, of capital 

* North American Review, January, 1882, p. 40. 
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when making its weight felt throughout exten- 
sive districts and classes of the population, and 
occasionally of political motives of a general 
nature (such as was a desire to effect slave 
emancipation, or to assert the rights of indi- 
vidual States in curtailment of the powers 
claimed by some for the commonwealth as 
a whole, or vice versd)y avail themselves of the 
working of " the machine ; " and the persons 
representing these influences are obviously with 
some justice, and not necessarily with any idea 
of giving offence, since the expression only 
describes what they really do, spoken of as 
pulling the wires which direct its movements. 

Lord Russell considered that the names of 
Grey and Fox might well be used to incite 
public men to look to the welfare of their 
country as the object of all their exertions.* 
No one could better judge. 

♦ Numerous other names among ourselves might also be thus 
used, as likewise most of the greatest names connected with the 
establishment of the independence of the United States, and 
those of many who have subsequently attained the highest 
distinction on the western side of the Atlantic. But. the welfare 
of their country is not, of necessity, the sole object with worthy 
men in public life; e.g, it cannot be so with lawyers, who must 
think of their profession. 
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There is some advantage in estimating as 
accurately as we can the condition of things as 
regards the politician class on both sides of the 
Atlantic. Grey and Fox were not delegates, 
were not initiated in the mysteries of the Caucus 
and the Phalanx, and Wire-pullers were not in 
their days recognized as persons of importance. 
The underlying motives of much of the action 
alluded to in the North American Review do 
not appear from anything stated as to the 
working of "the machine." They lie deeper. 
So do the principles— the grounds of action — 
on which reform can be brought about, if any 
such there are ; and probably any which prove 
potent in America would prove potent in British 
communities elsewhere. So far as depends on 
the political ascendency of sound sense and 
public virtue, we may hope such principles will 
never be deficient in either force or vitality ; but 
the most momentous question practically is how 
to give them effect. 

Previously to the revolt of the American 
colonies, corruption even more prevailing at 
home than in the colonies had seriously im- 
paired the well-being of the British Empire ; 
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it soon, literally, in degree destroyed the British 
Empire, to the extent of causing it to cease to 
exist throughout those portions of America 
where it was put an end to on the Liberal 
principles of William III. being carried out by 
Washington, Franklin, and their associates. 
That their principles — their grounds of action — 
were identical, was a great truth fully recognized 
by Fox. 

In the very midst of the reign of corruption 
in Great Britain, in 1761, the creed of the 
leading Liberals was embodied in one sentence 
by Burke, " The principles of true politics are 
those of morality enlarged, and I neither now 
do, nor ever will, admit of any other." 

Mr. Trevelyan considers that in those days 
the prizes within the parliamentary arena were 
too tempting — the pressure from without, under 
a system of representation nothing better than 
illusory, was too fitful and feeble — for statesmen 
to find their interest in turning from the chase 
after incomes and ribands to the pursuit of 
undertakings which might promote the welfare 
of the people. " Parties," said Lord Mansfield, 
in 1767, " aim only at places, and seem regard- 
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less of measures." "The cure," wrote George 
Grenville, " must come from a serious conviction 
and right measures, instead of annual struggles 
for places and pensions." Unfaithful to the 
nation when in office, politicians nx) longer 
pretended to be true to each other in opposition. 
Amidst the turmoil of selfish ambitions and rival 
cupidities which were seething around him, a 
man did not venture to rely on others, and soon 
ceased to merit that others should rely on him.* 
Mr. Trevelyan is himself one of the most 
prominent of those who, through the instrumen- 
tality of literature, has proved that a grasp of 
principles, endued with innate force in connexion 
with parliamentary action, can do much towards 
fashioning public sentiment. Like his eminent 
uncle. Lord Macaulay, he Would appear far to 
prefer literary, whether political or non-political, 
pursuits to those of party politics, provided 
these latter are made to hinge on parliamentary 
life. His must be accepted as an unexception- 
able testimony as to how far they are, if unac- 
companied by further avocations, worthy to 
engross the attention of a man possessing liberty 

♦ Trevelyan's "Fox," p. 112. 
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of choice. Referring to a passage in an essay 
of Bacon's, " Certainly great persons had need 
to borrow other men's opinions to think them- 
selves happy," Mr. Trevelyan observes, " So said 
a famous student who, to his cost, was likewise 
a Minister of State ; and the truth of the saying 
will hardly be questioned by a modern servant 
of the Crown who knows what it is to sacrifice 
health and sleep, books, art, field-sports and 
travel, who during four days in the week enjoys 
no social relaxation beyond the whispered hope 
of a * count out ' exchanged with an overworked 
colleague, and who looks for no material recom- 
pense over and above a precarious income, half 
of which is spent upon perfunctory festivities 
that consume the few poor evenings which the 
House of Commons spares, and the other half 
barely replaces the capital that has been lavished 
on the elections of a lifetime. But those re- 
ceived commonplaces about the sweets of office, 
which are little better than bitter irony when ap- 
plied to the councillors of Queen Victoria, meant 
a great deal in the ears of a statesman who had 
the privilege of serving her grandfather." * 

* Trevelyan's " Fox," p. 115. 
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In estimating the future working of demo- 
cratic influences with reference to socialistic 
tenets, we must have regard to the circumstances 
affecting not only the people^ but also their leaders^ 
who are pretty much what circumstances make 
them. Enough, it is hoped, has been brought 
before the reader to justify conclusions as to the 
consequences to be anticipated from their work- 
ing as respects these tenets. Each day more and 
more exhibits the force of public opinion acting as 
the mainspring of political movement^ and enables 
the world to realize the fact that public- men, so 
far as action in legislative assemblies is con- 
cerned (to use a simile probably destined to 
immortality, and of late much in vogue, em- 
ployed by the Duke of Argyle), sometimes, 
even if individually " beautiful creatures," worthy 
of all admiration, like jelly-fish, have no ability 
to resist the current by any strength or firmness 
of their own. If they possess strength or firm- 
ness, it is chiefly or entirely derived from the 
power, interest, or organization, whatever it may 
be, which delegates them to the legislative 
assembly. This is fully to be comprehended 
only on taking a view of the position of public 
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men and of their objects of ambition, on which 
things a good deal of light is thrown by Mr. 
Trevelyan. 

All feel with the Roman poet, that the man 
who is just and tenacious of purpose will not 
be shaken in his solid resolves by the ardour of 
citizens clamouring for what is base and bad, 
nor yet by the frown of the monarch urging his 
behests. Such a man as was contemplated by 
Horace could hardly be of the stuff delegates 
are made of. Chatham was not, who neither 
flattered the popular impulses excited against 
America nor the arbitrary prejudice of George 
III.; nor was Burke, Rockingham, Fox, Grat- 
tan, Washington, Franklin, or any one of the 
American patriots of the highest mark who 
established the independence of the United 
States, all of whom, in their several spheres 
on the opposite sides of the Atlantic, and not 
always in connection with the proceedings of 
any legislative assembly, in essentials exhibited 
the same type of character. 

There is no need to enter into any further 
enumeration of individuals who have served 
their country wisely and well, or further to 
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dwell on the novel modes of political action 
which have arisen during recent years. Enough 
has been here adduced to demonstrate by very 
numerous instances that, in times not far remote, 
energy, when adequately supported by influences 
exerting their own proper force, and not merely 
dependent on political manipulation, has been able 
to accomplish aims deserving of conspicuous 
appreciation alike from contemporaries and 
from posterity. The measure of approval ac- 
corded will, in most instances, very much be 
determined by the nature of the means employed 
in attaining those aims. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

Democracy Conservative or Revolutionary, according to Circum- 
stances — Secret Societies — Prospects of Civilization — ^Ten- 
dencies of Democratic Legislation — ^Athenian and Roman 
Democracies, and Democracies in France and the United 
States — Socialism opposed to Individualism in the Case 
of Corporations as of Individuals — Democracy is capable of 
development along with Monarchical, Aristocratic, and 
Republican Forms of Government — Democracy may co-exist 
with Monarchy, Aristocracy, or Plutocracy — Democracy 
competent to counteract Socialistic Tenets — Lord Elgin — 
Public Men of the Future — Sir William Blackstone and the 
British Constitution. 

Democracy, employing the word in its primi- 
tive acceptation as denoting the power of the 
people, is ever Conservative, when the people 
enjoy legally established rights, franchises, and 
property. When they do not enjoy these it 
is revolutionary, and tends to overturn the 
institutions and the individuals supposed to 
hinder its development. The German Govern- 
ments prior to 1848 were thought to do so, 
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and democracy pretty generally overcame them, 
but found its check in various opposing forces. 
The legally established rights, franchises, and 
property now enjoyed by vast masses of the 
population render, we may safely conclude, any 
recurrence of the events of 1848 quite out of 
the question, whatever other forms revolution 
may assume ; and socialist movements are every 
day more and more brought into collision with 
these established rights, franchises, and property, 
and therefore with democracy. That socialist 
movements at present most arise in towns, at 
this moment the principal centres of democratic 
influence, perhaps tends to render this collision 
all the sharper, but is not, apparently, a matter 
of moment. 

The effect of secret societies in fostering and 
giving shape to local and national discontent is, 
unquestionably, often important; and, on the 
other hand, secret societies are by no means 
rarely called into existence by the prevalence of 
discontent. Action and reaction in this case are 
mutual, and cannot be set aside in estimating 
the causes of popular movements; but they in 
no wise interfere with the general results arising 

I 
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from the ingrained proclivities of each portion 
of the population. 

According to Mr. Kay, the Government of 
Louis Philippe had completely estranged the 
affections of the small landed proprietors through- 
out France. In the hour of necessity, therefore, 
although they did not rise against the Govern- 
ment, they would not rise in its defence, and 
consequently it fell. The shopkeepers of Paris, 
too, refused to fight for it. Since the Revolution, 
however, which brought about the fall of Louis 
Philippe, the peasant proprietors have uni- 
formly shown themselves the friends of order. 
In the insurrection of June, 1848, they flocked 
to Paris by thousands, and shed their blood in 
defence of Cavaignac, and for the sake of public 
tranquillity. 

Experience has demonstrated, as in remark- 
able instances already alluded to, that the most 
lasting institutions are those associated with a 
disposition in the national mind to look back, 
in order to derive benefit from the teachings 
of the past, rather than to make trials in the 
way of change from a love of new things. A 
balanced system would seem to be seldom 
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fitted permanently to endure, as was apparently- 
suspected of old by the few great men who 
had a sort of vision that a mixed system, 
somewhat resembling what we are familiar 
with as the British constitution, might best 
fulfil the purposes of government. Experience 
has further demonstrated that while socialistic 
tenets, when extensively developed, fatally tend 
to the disintegration and ruin of a nation, 
they can in modem times be largely and, for 
most practical purposes, adequately restrained by 
the control of supreme courts, like those of the 
United States and of Canada, aided by the con- 
servative strength of property, especially if belonging 
to small landowners. But the efficiency of all 
such action, whether on the part of courts or of 
proprietors, must, from the nature of the case, 
depend on the presence and preponderating 
influence of public virtue. If men have not the 
courage of their opinions, and sufficient firmness 
of principle and of purpose to cause them to 
guide their conduct by their convictions, those 
convictions are of all the less worth. 

Each day, in civilized countries, the action of 
the State more and more is the eTicgt^'s»'ssa^ <55v 
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public opinion. Action, whether of the State or 
of the individual, is determined by opinion, for 
this, while often itself derived as well from pre- 
vious mental operations as from the aspect of 
facts, sets in motion the force of mind, and 
ultimately, as a consequence, that of muscle. 
Opinion is formed by the causes which create 
and mould it ; and the action, accordingly, of 
the State as of the individual, is brought about 
as the result of those causes. Thus, the 
probabilities of the future relating to Socialism, 
as affected by the courses of public action 
referred to, can be estimated with a good deal of 
accuracy. 

In conjunction with what has been forcibly 
urged by Mr. Hodgkin, as already stated, with 
regard to the prospects having to do with the 
great democracies of the twentieth century, we 

should do well to bear in our recollection that 
corruption is opposed to preservation, and that 
the derivation of the words denotes that cor- 
ruption is closely allied with destruction. It is 
diametrically the opposite of that manly virtue 
(consisting, according to the classical ideas of 
Greece and Rome, of the worthy attributes of 
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man) which, above all other things, cultivates 
the sense of duty. More than in any other form 
of polity is manly virtue indispensable in a 
democratic one to the well-being of the people ; 
for in proportion to the fulness of democratic 
power is freedom from external restraint, and as 
a consequence more than in any other form of 
polity are tendencies towards corruption fatal. 

In every age inordinate luxury has frequently 
accompanied corruption, has caused it, and been 
caused by it. Inordinate self-seeking and 
self-indulgence are felt by all rightly judging 
individuals to be utterly at variance with the 
inspirations of manly virtue and with the habits 
created and shaped by those inspirations. " By 
necessaries I understand," says Adam Smith, 
" not only the commodities which are essentially 
necessary for the support of life, but whatever 
the custom of the country renders it indecent 
for creditable people even of the lowest class to 
be without. All other things I call luxuries." 
Senior declares that a carriage is a decency to 
a woman of fashion, a necessary to a physician, 
and a luxury to a tradesman ; and " Le superflu 
chose tres necessaire " is a phrase of Voltaire^ 
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which, as well as Senior's definition, may be 
accepted as showing that the commodities of 
life are to be judged of as to the degree in 
which they are luxurious and superfluous, by 
reference to the station and circumstances of 
those possessing them. The accounts of the 
extravagant luxury of many nations often at 
first strike us as incomprehensible, chiefly by 
reason of the strange forms it seems to assume 
when measured by the ideas of persons to whom 
any particular type of it is unfamiliar. Luxury 
reached, doubtless, as high a pitch in Rome of old 
as it ever has done anywhere, and we may safely 
conclude that the luxury of New York, Paris, 
and London cannot easily be surpassed. In 
each instance the type varies, but we know for 
certain that, whatever be its amount in modern 
times, it differs in character from anything wit- 
nessed in Nineveh, Babylon, or ancient Rome, 
being modified by the prevalence of Christian 
morals among the more cultivated races of 
mankind, by their prevalence where the Chris- 
tian faith is professedly accepted by the bulk of 
the population as the guide of conduct, and 
furthermore by their influence throughout that 
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yet wider sphere, where the humanizing effects 
of that faith are principally manifested as 
accompaniments of the outcomes of conquest, 
commerce, and intellectual advancement. 

We need dwell no further on the connection 
between inordinate luxury and corruption than 
to observe that fatal as this connection proved 
to be in the democracies of antiquity, whether 
republican or imperial in their form, overcoming 
as it did public honesty, simplicity of habits, 
and singleness of purpose, there is no reason 
whatever to suppose it will not be equally fatal 
in our vast and wealthy modern democracies, 
unless counteracted by virtue, both public and 
private, based on and in alliance with patriotic 
sentiment and reliable principles of action. 

Well, therefore, does Mr. Hodgkin ask with 
reference to the great democracies of the 
twentieth century, ** With a higher sense of duty 
than has been shown by some of the governing 
classes which have preceded them, will they 
refrain from jobbing the commonwealth f Warned 
by the experience of Rome, will they shrink from 
reproducing^ directly or indirectly^ the political 
heresy of Caius Gracchus^ that he who votes in 
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the forum must be fed by the State ? " In other 
words, are the socialist dogmas once adopted 
in Rome to be adapted or repudiated ? On 
what is done about this will hinge the fortunes 
of the most advanced and most progressive 
portions of the human race, including the entire 
fraternity of English-speaking peoples. Aug- 
mented experience, more effective education, 
and enlarged intelligence must unquestionably 
render the great democracies of the twentieth 
century from day to day increasingly alive to 
the mischiefs to be apprehended from socialistic 
excess, and to the necessity, in the interests 
of the people, for maintaining the rights of 

property. 

Experience justifies us in assuming that when 
public order is overthrown by force, unbridled 
passion is pretty certain to manifest itself in 
violent excess, and that reaction will thus be 
brought about. Any such excess, at the present 
day, will usually, in Europe and many other 
parts of the world, be of a socialist type, and 
when anarchy supervenes, anarchy will lead to 
despotism. To avert such eventualities is a 
worthy aim of statesmanship, and while provid- 
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ing the safeguard of a widely spread and useful 
education, at the same time by all suitable 
means to strengthen the conservative forces of 
the commonwealth (employing the word " con- 
servative" in a large sense) ought to be the 
desire of those most competent to derive benefit 
from the lessons of history. 

Nothing can be better ascertained than that, 
as an effect of the insecurity of property and 
consequent paralysis of industry, wage-earners 
who live by manual toil are the first to suffer, as 
also that they are those who suffer most, and 
most severely, and most helplessly and hope- 
lessly, all which facts a widely spread and 
useful education enables them perfectly to com- 
prehend ; that is to say, provided the educa- 
tion is to the extent now prevailing in some 
countries, which confers a capacity to compre- 
hend whatever affects public interests, according 
to received standards of opinion, as in Canada 
and the United States, without speaking of any 
other proficiency. Neither in Canada nor in 
the United States are wage-earners likely to 
attach any undue importance to the words 
" liberty," "equality," and "fraternity," nor to em- 
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brace tenets subversive of the established order 
of things. Indeed, when a railroad corporation 
in the United States is anxious to disparage 
attempts made in the interests of the public 
to control its operations, its advocates frequently 
incline to impute communist ideas to their 
opponents, meaning thereby, that to interfere 
with the property of a railroad corporation is 
an application of doctrines favouring common 
or collective, as distinguished from individual, 
ownership, because the property of the company, 
or of the persons composing it, is sought to be 
injured, they would assert, for the advantage 
of the entire community. An imputation of 
Socialism or Communism, when sustained, would 
probably, in either Canada or the United States, 
prove fatal to any proposal dependent for 
success on public opinion. 

Wage-earners form the most influential class 
in most democratic nations, and their strong 
inclination to consult what they imagine to be 
their own interest is manifested by their trades- 
union proceedings, and their strenuous support 
of protection to native industries. There is no 
necessity to consider whether they judge cor- 
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rectly ; what is important to note is, that these 
lines of action find favour in their eyes, and that 
they are usually prepared to act just as vigorously 
when the welfare of the nation to which they 
belong is concerned as when questions bearing 
on class discussions present themselves. All 
classes in all -nations will act conformably with 
those varying influences which at the moment 
chiefly affect them, and the best security that 
these influences shall be of a wholesome nature 
is to be found in the enlightenment flowing 
from practically beneficial instruction- This 
alone can render it possible for masses of per- 
sons to arrive at safe conclusions regarding 
the affairs either of the classes of which they 
are members or of the nation at large. The 
views entertained by masses are apt to gravitate 
towards some central point, and to a certain 
extent to be correct, even independently of 
those masses possessing, as is fairly to be pre- 
sumed, an average amount of intelligence. 
Extravagances and crotchets are set aside in the 
approach to this central point, while at the same 
time the favourite doctrine, whatever it is, to- 
wards which as towards a central point views 
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generally tend, is intensified by the effect pro- 
duced by mind on mind; in England, very 
much through means of the tall-talk of the ale- 
house, and perhaps of temperance hotels, and 
mechanics* institutes and clubs of various kinds, 
in nearly equal measure. In every country 
similar effects manifest themselves, wherever 
persons principally congregate. In each instance 
it will be found to be a remarkable and pre- 
valent fact, that public sentiments^ as they grow 
in intensity^ feed on themselves. Washington 
would appear to have habitually borne this in 
mind, and to have been deeply impressed with 
a conviction that the existence throughout 
extensive districts of distinctive class or local 
interests largely shapes opinion. 

The multitude, when they have embraced 
conclusions maturely formed, seldom are induced 
by mere argument to deem them unfounded, 
especially if they are held, truly or untruly, to 
have been tested by a fair trial. When thus 
tested, those cherishing them enjoy the benefit 
to be derived from the most effective of all 
educations, that of circumstances ; experientia 
docet. It would be difficult to persuade Canadian 
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manufacturers, who consider they have been 
raised from extreme depression to prosperity by 
a protective system, that this system had been 
all along merely characterized by folly ; and it 
would be equally difficult to convince those of 
the United States that the legislation for a long 
series of years which, they feel, has created the 
industries in which they are engaged, had been 
from its commencement a stupid error. We 
need not discuss the merits of protection ; the 
thing to be thought of is, that the manufacturers 
of Canada and the United States can scarcely 
be expected, in the absence of new facts, to be 
induced by mere argument to give up the courses 
of policy which have met their approval, and 
from which they believe they have derived 
advantage. 

In Europe, nations live in dread of each other, 
and equally in dread of movements amongst 
themselves, and in terror have equipped more 
potent armaments than any ever before known. 
The cruel strain induced by compulsory service 
on those who win their livelihood by industry 
is not easily to be imagined by those to whom it 
is not familiar, and even by those to wKowv vl \^ 
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familiar can only be realized by looking at facts. 
Rulers make all things bend to the keeping up 
of warlike preparations. Taxation increases, 
while the ability to bear it diminishes. Life 
becomes hard to those who live by labour, and 
discontent arises, and is wrought up to a climax 
in individual cases by the action of mind on 
mind, as also by the operation of secret societies. 
A humane treatment of the poor may accom- 
plish much in preventing the adoption of wild 
resolves, and where destitution is cared for, 
things will work all the more smoothly. Fanati- 
cism, of course, is inconsistent with sound 
reason, but sound reason has small chance of 
influencing the masses of any people when they 
are without hope and feel they have nothing to 
lose. A weak creature, like a cat, will turn in 
desperation, but not till driven against a wall ; 
and where misery and despair are intense, 
socialist excess is usually to be looked for in 
Europe. The unrelieved distress of masses 
causes fanaticism, and fanaticism causes crime. 

If the hardships of life are bitter, if the evils 
originating in grief, poverty, illness, and pain are 
greater than can be borne with fortitude and 
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resignation by the bulk of mankind, it is to be 
remembered that a desire to alleviate them is, 
with most persons, an attribute of the heart. 
This may frequently best express itself in volun- 
tary acts. It never can, with any propriety, 
permanently do so through means of legislation 
alone. When an act is performed as a matter 
of legal obligation, it is not, so far, performed as 
a matter of benevolence. Few dangers are at 
this moment more menacing than those growing 
out of the habit of attaching undue weight to 
sentimental appeals in favour of sentimental 
legislation. Nations, like individuals, should be 
just before they are generous ; well-known truths, 
sanctioned by universal experience, more espe- 
cially as to the necessity for maintaining the 
rights of property, should be respected as being 
things not to bie tampered with. The disastrous 
consequences of any tampering with them will, 
for the most part, quickly enough affect the 
welfare of the entire community, and very parti- 
cularly, and in the first instance, the welfare of 
those who have to support themselves without 
aid from capital previously amassed. 

Charity is twice blest ; it is blest in its effects 
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on those who give and on those who receive, in 
cultivating kindly sentiment. But the bestowal 
of bounty in any shape by a branch of the civil 
administration produces no such benefit. It 
cannot, from the nature of things, be in accord- 
ance with the apostolic teaching, " If any man 
will not work, neither shall he eat," and though, 
in degree, a departure from the strictness of this 
rule is allowable, and effects practical good, it is 
scarcely conceivable that such departures should 
not pretty generally interfere with the rights of 
industry, as well as with the rights of property, 
as everything must do which prevents their 
finding their proper level. To enable paupers 
through means of assistance meted out by Poor 
Law Guardians to compete with independent 
workmen (as was long done under the English 
Poor Law), and thus to saddle the support of 
paupers on ratepayers, interferes alike with the 
rights of industry and the rights of property. 

The bestowing of poor-law relief, consti- 
tuting as it does a sort of insurance against 
tumultuous violence which might threaten 
property, may produce benefit as inducing 
security ; yet still is the establishment more or 
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less extensively of a common and collective 
ownership of a right to this relief — an ownership 
totally differing in character from several or in- 
dividual ownership. All such bestowing of relief, 
however it may be sought to be justified as 
inducing security, is opposed to the dictates of 
what has hitherto been recognized as economic 
science ; that is to say (so far as, independently 
of adventitious circumstances, it alone is con- 
cerned), it is opposed to the dictates of truth, 
since science is the knowledge of truth. Know- 
ledge and science are in effect convertible terms. 
If the whole of the means of any one were 
taken by public authority and put into a 
common purse or fund, this, according to the 
literal and ancient meaning of the phrase, would 
be confiscation ; and in degree it is quite as 
truly confiscation to take a portion and put it 
into a common pufse or fund for the relief of 
poverty. When a house is accidentally burnt, 
its value is lost, unless the house has been 
insured ; and if it has been insured, the premium 
on the fire policy is lost ; but there can be no 
difficulty in coming to the conclusion that, 
though there will be loss in both cases, great 
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evils can be avoided alike by maintaining a 
system of poor-law relief, and by paying to keep 
up a fire policy. The part of prudence is to be 
wise in time. In England, where poor-law 
relief is presumed in legal theory to make loss 
of life from starvation impossible, those depend- 
ing on unskilled manual labour for the most 
part regard the provision secured to them in 
this shape as a safeguard against want in illness 
and old age, and incline to dwell on their title 
to it, and on other legal rights, far more than on 
notions about liberty, equality, and fraternity, 
and the innate rights of man, or on subversive 
projects of any description whatsoever. 

Mr. Winn Knight, M.P. for West Worcester- 
shire, at one time secretary to the Poor Law 
Board, speaks in a paper of comparatively recent 
date of the true cause of the Chartist risings of 
1837, 1838, 1839, as being a struggle to stop out- 
door relief, long persisted in by the early Poor 
Law Commissioners of Somerset House. Than 
Mr. Winn Knight no higher authority on this 
subject can be named, and what he states must 
be accepted as proving, by a most painful 
demonstration, the strength of the influence 
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exerted by the poor-law system on the indigent 
classes affected by it The experience gained 
through means of these outbreaks enables us, in 
some degree, to estimate its extent. 

In this country, party conflict has fortunately 
not obscured the perception amongst any order 
of persons of the duty appertaining to all, to 
co-operate to the utmost of their ability in 
promoting the welfare of their native land ; and 
the philanthropic efforts to elevate the needy 
and depressed, which have of late formed so 
large a part of our public action, are often, 
doubtless, somewhat socialist in their aspect, so 
far as they tend to confer this world's goods on 
those who have them not. The character of 
these efforts may certainly bear the socialist 
stamp as distinctly as does our system of poor-law 
relief ; but this constitutes no reason why they 
ought to be condemned, provided that, without 
taking this into account, they are justified by 
their merits and by circumstances. To elevate 
those classes on whom fortune has not smiled, 
to present, so far as practicable, opportunities to 
all for helping themselves, and ta lessen the ills 
which press on large portions of our i^oi^wVaXivo^^ 
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are objects of policy second to no others in 
importance, and are ends worthy to be sought 
after by each individual who appreciates their 
magnitude. 

Among recent writers, no one more than 
M. Taine is entitled to speak with authority of 
things in France According to M. Taine, 
"Quels que soient les grands noms, liberte, 
egalit^ fraternity, dont la Revolution se ddcore, 
elle est par essence, une translation de lapropri^t^; 
en cela consiste son support intime, sa force 
permanente, son moteur premier et son sens 
historique." * 

* Socialistic legislation already sanctioned by Parliament, 
cannot £aiil to be moulded and affected in all sorts of ways by 
a centralized and graduated Bureaucracy, and thus to aid in 
building up what is with strictest propriety to be designated 
as ** State Socialism " (if any system of the sort ever is built up 
in this country), such as seems to have found favour with Prince 
Bismarck and other Ministers of State at various times. But 
whether such legislation consists in giving poor-law relief, in 
giving food along with elementary education, in providing houses 
for the populations at the public expense, in the compulsory 
cultivation of land, or in fifty other things which might be named, 
the transfer of property or of money's worth is as much its 
essence as it was, according to M. Taine, the essence of '' La 
Revolution " in France. The compulsory of cultivation of land, 
we may presume, would cause loss of money, else it need not 
be compulsory. 
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Imperialism, or the giving effect to principles 
of imperial policy, ever has been associated 
with military force and with the subordination 
of mankind to that force — it was so in the days 
of the Roman praetorian guards ; it is so now — 
and nothing is more remarkable in our own day 
than the intolerable pressure induced by im- 
perial armaments. This pressure is, without the 
least exaggeration, intolerable; it cannot be 
endured, and will assuredly, in some way or 
other, be brought to an end — perhaps by 
bankruptcy, perhaps by revolution, perhaps 
by war and mutual exhaustion. 

That mere repression carried out by Im- 
perialism can, in most instances, obliterate ten- 
dencies to socialistic excess seems improbable. 
Along with a widely spread and useful education, 
imperial power may indeed occasionally accom- 
plish a good deal ; but inasmuch as, according to 
present appearances above all other things, the 
strain often induced by Imperialism gives rise to 
socialistic proclivities, the advantageous effects, 
under a form of polity fitly to be designated as 
Imperialism, of a widely spread and useful 
education would, in most cases, too ijosfiAfckV^ \i^ 
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minimized. To be largely beneficial in its 
political consequences, such an education must 
be accompanied by reform, wherever there is 
crying need for reform. To render the multitude 
in any such case, through means of instruction, 
increasingly appreciative of the evils brought 
about by those set over them, can scarcely con- 
duce to contentment, as regards their national 
institutions ; and at this moment the political 
evils weighing down the most numerous popu- 
lations are generally considered chiefly to press 
on national resources and happiness, in those 
countries where Imperialism prevails. 

As already observed, according to present 
appearances above all other things, the strain 
often induced by Imperialism gives rise to 
socialistic proclivities. The second French 
Empire, its system, and the pressure induced by 
it, had a great deal to do with moulding Social- 
ism into its modern shape, and the Napoleonic 
dynasty perished in a convulsion which was 
socialistic in its nature. Before the German 
Emperor had long worn his imperial crown, he 
was confronted by the presence in his legislature 
of Socialists. And in Russia, the very palace of 
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the late emperor was undermined, and he him- 
self, not long afterwards, was assassinated in the 
midst of his guards. 

The reader's attention is again requested to 
the great fact, that the weightiest problem of the 
future, at least among English-speaking peoples, 
manifestly is, how far democracy can afford safe- 
guards against the mischiefs to be apprehended 
from an unrestrained development of Socialism ? 
On this depend the prospects of civilization ; its 
scope, type, and influence. There is not, so far 
as we can judge, any other ground for rational 
hope than what is presented by the enlightened 
intelligence of mankind, acting through the in- 
strumentality of the power of the people, that is 
to say, of democracy ; any other ground of 
rational hope which may seemingly once have 
existed, exists no more. 

It is to be remembered that a democratic nation 
in which order is firmly rooted will, above all 
other considerations, attach weight to the belief 
which can never fail to find favour in their eyes, 
that the happiness, enlightenment, and morality 
of the people ought to be the chief objects aimed 
at by wise government All tending to benefit 
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the commonwealth will be favoured by demo- 
cratic legislation, when based on sound principles 
and a worthy appreciation of facts ; decision as to 
what does so must obviously presuppose the con- 
sideration of every great question which presents 
itself such consideration not being limited to de- 
bating the means of resisting attacks on property ^ 
e,g, it will comprise questions about currency, 
protection, and foreign policy. That it cannot 
exclude these follows from the very nature of 
things. Should Socialism ever for a moment 
triumph, this would infer the triumph for the 
moment of those who obtained, without com- 
pensation, the possessions of parties theretofore 
enjoying them by virtue of legal sanctions ; 
socialistic principles would have triumphed 
over individual rights and that individual 
energy to which civilization is mainly due, 
and over what had been accomplished in 
creating wealth and well-being. The Athenian 
and Roman democracies afforded full scope to 
individual character, and the having secured in 
France a carrikre overte au talenty marks the 
kind of equality established by the democratic 
empire of the Napoleons. Democracy in the 
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United States primarily derived its strength from 
individual independence and the spirit of free- 
dom ; and the experience more particularly of the 
municipal corporations of New England proves 
that an effective way to put down and provide 
against local grievances is to invigorate local 
popular bodies, so that each invasion of public 
rights shall be checked under the pressure of 
popular opinion, while this popular opinion, 
formed and kept alive by the working of local 
institutions, is available for shaping the Counsels 
of the community at large. Socialism would 
uproot or nullify all these local bodies, so far as 
rendering property a matter of common owner- 
ship and bringing about a general change of 
laws could do so, and is as utterly opposed to 
individuahsm in the instance of each municipal 
corporation (say in New England) as to in- 
dividualism in the case of each individual owner 
of property who might be spoiled by the appli- 
cation of its doctrines. 

The nation or State in its collective and, we 
may say, corporate character is the one sovereign 
agent for material, moral, and social ameliora- 
tions; and democracy always has deemed the duty 
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of the State to extend to dealing with questions 
specially affecting the food, housing, health, 
culture, and amusement of wage-earners, some- 
times adopting measures more or less socialist in 
their aspect, as was the devoting of public funds 
to providing the panem et Circenses in Rome 
of old, and as is the giving of poor-law relief in 
England ; and it is pretty certain to continue to 
look on this as emphatically the duty of the 
State, perhaps caring equally for the bulk of 
the people generally. Wage-earners, in every 
nation under heaven, are producers of wealth, 
and in them naturally resides the amount of 
influence inferred by that fact. In any com- 
munity, all possessed of power, to whatever class 
they belong, will quickly find themselves 
interfered with by whatever mars general 
prosperity. 

No great gift of prophecy is needed to assure 
us that to the extent stated democratic ten- 
dencies will in future exhibit features similar to 
those which have characterized them throughout 
all time. Where affected by varying interests 
or forces, they may not always bring about 
results unvarying in their type. Most demo- 
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cracies, for example, have been well inclined to 
act in foreign affairs ; but it would be rash 
to attempt to say how far this course is likely 
to be pursued, either in the British Islands or the 
United States. The United States Government 
sometimes has decided to do so, and sometimes 
to refrain, in compliance with Washington's 
strongly expressed sentiments in favour of 
maintaining neutrality. 

Democracy — the power of the people, it is to 
be borne in mind — is capable of being developed 
alike under or side by side with monarchical, 
aristocratic, and republican forms of govern- 
ment. The principles, or grounds of action, 
growing out of or necessarily belonging to it 
are not invariably much affected by these forms. 
It frequently is an efficient element of vigour 
and activity in the State under all of them. 
When unconciliated and uncontrolled, if it 
becomes predominant, it usually overwhelms all 
opposition, but in numerous cases a modus vivendi 
(to employ a strictly appropriate phrase) is 
arrived at between it and other powers firmly 
rooted in national sentiments and habits ; e,g. 
with aristocracy in England and in ancient 
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Rome ; or with monarchy, as in England and 
China; or with plutocracy, as in England, 
ancient Rome, France, and the United States. 
The condition of things thus brought about 
may endure, as we know from experience, very 
long indeed. 

The power of the people, Le, democracy, will 
ever be competent in any nation fully to 
counteract subversive tenets so soon as the 
ills threatened by them are generally under- 
stood by the enlightened intelligence of that 
nation. These ills are more watchfully and 
persistently guarded against in the United 
States than perhaps anywhere else, though 
spcismodic exertions to repress outrage have 
been occasionally carried out on a more exten- 
sive scale when measures of precaution are not 
habitually taken in time. The habitual taking 
of such measures in the United States is very 
much owing to the presence of numerous small 
landowners, but also to the overwhelming 
weight of property, both real and personal, 
largely aggregated in immense masses. In 
useful political education, and accordingly in 
capacity to appreciate political facts and ten- 
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dencies, the population of the United States 
must be admitted to be in advance of most of 
their contemporaries ; and in seeking to form an 
opinion with regard to the future, as to how far 
democracy can afford safeguards against the 
mischiefs to be apprehended from an un- 
restrained development of Socialism, we may- 
gather instruction from observing that it does 
afford such safeguards under our own eyes in 
America. 

That its excesses can be curbed and kept 
within strict bounds has thus been shown to 
be possible ; the curbing and keeping of them 
within strict bounds in each case in future times 
must obviously depend on the circumstances of 
each case, and on the influences brought to bear 
on it. 

In accordance with the figure of speech 
known as Metonomy, a population directed by 
the power of the people, ix, by its own power — 
by democracy — is often spoken of as a demo- 
cracy, and its principles of action, its modes of 
thought, and its social habits exhibit the demo- 
cratic impress. The late Lord Elgin, a shrewd 
observer, from an entry in his journal under 
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date December 17, 1857, seems to have con- 
sidered that the secret of governing a democracy, 
was at that time understood by men in power, 
and that it consisted in never interfering to 
check an evil until it had attained such propor- 
tions that all the world saw plainly the necessi- 
ties of the case ; that then any amount of moral 
or material power could easily be obtained, but 
that if interference were attempted at an earlier 
period, neither thanks nor assistance would be 
forthcoming. Evils are incident alike to demo- 
cracy, aristocracy, monarchy, and all human in- 
stitutions. Strange indeed will it be if the public 
men of the future, who are enlisted in the ranks of 
those anxious to maintain order, the rights of pro- 
perty, and the framework of civilization, do not 
plainly perceive that by waiting (provided they 
can ^o no better) till the evils certain to be 
brought about by a development of Socialism, 
if for the moment unrestrained, have attained 
such proportions that all the world can, as Lord 
Elgin says, see the necessities of the case, they 
will get any amount of moral or material force 
they require. They may not, of course, be great 
statesmen, even though they should occupy high 
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place, but presumably they are likely to be 
endued with ordinary discernment 

No one of the issues to be decided by the 
course of events is more important than this — 
as to whether, in times to come, throughout 
those lands where constitutional rights are rudi- 
mentally based on the maxims of Anglo-Saxon 
law, each person is to have secured to him the 
liberty so to use his own rights as not to hurt 
another ; the importance of which issue will, at 
all future periods, be appreciated and all the 
more prized by every one who follows the teach- 
ings of Sir William Blackstone, such liberty 
being, according to him, the special outcome of 
the British Constitution. If in after ages it 
receives an ever-increasing sanction from new 
legislation developed in accordance with new 
needs, it will not by reason of its origin be any 
the less valued. 

THE END. 
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Schools, Third Edition. Sm;v.\l cioYin Svo, \s. 6d, 

English Grammar for laegmueTs. ^c^\>. ^^^» \s» 
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BRIDGETTy Rev, T. jE.— History of the Holy Eucharist in 
Great Britain. 2 vols. Demy 8vo, i8j. 

BRODRICK, the Hon, G. C—Political Studies. Demy 8vo, i^. 

BROOKE, Rev, S. A,—tXie and Letters of the Late Rev. F. ^W. 
Robertson, M.A. Edited by. 

I. Uniform with Robertson's Sermons. 2 vols. With Steel 
Portrait, p, 6d. 
II. Library Edition. With Portrait. 8vo, I2s, 
III. A Popular Edition. In i vol., 8vo, 6s, 

The Spirit of the Christian Life. A New Volume of 
Sermons. Second Edition. Crown 8vo, 'js, 6d, 

The Fight of Faith. Sermons preached on various occasions. 
Fifth Edition. Crown 8vo, 7s, 6d, 

Theology in the Knglish Poets.— Cowper, Coleridge, Words- 
worth, and Bums. Fourth and Cheaper Edition. Post 8vo, 5^. 

Christ in Modern Life. Sixteenth and Cheaper Edition. 
Crown 8vo, 5j. 

Sermons. First Series. Twelfth and Cheaper Edition. Crown 
8vo, 5^. 

Sermons. Second Series. Fifth and Cheaper Edition. Crown 
8vo, 5j. 

BROOKE, W. G,y M,A.—rhe Public ^Worship Regulation 
Act. WiUi a Classified Statement of its Provisions, Notes, 
and Index. Third Edition, revised and corrected. Crown 
8vo, 3^. 6d, 

Six Privy Council Judgnaents.~1850-72. Annotated by. 
Third Edition. Crown 8vo, gs. 

BROWN, Rev. y, Baldwin, B,A,—r}ie Higher Life. Its Reality, 
Experience, and Destiny. Fifth Edition. Crown 8vo, 5j. 

Doctrine of Annihilation in the Light of the Gospel of 
Love. Five Discourses. Third Edition. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d, 

The Christian Policy of Life. A Book for Young Men of 
Business. Third Edition. Crown 8vo, 3^. 6d. 

BROWN, y, Croumbie, LL,D, — Reboisement in France ; or, 
Records of the Replanting of the Alps, the Cevennes, and the 
Pyrenees with Trees, Herbage, and Bush. Demy 8vo, 12s, td. 

The Hydrology of Southern Africa. Demy 8vo, ioj. 6d, 

BROWN, S, Borton, -ff.^.— The Fire Baptism of all Flesh ; 
or, the Coming Spiritual Crisis of the Dispensation. Crown 
8vo, 6j. 

BROWNE, W, ^.— The Inspiration of the New Testament. 
With a Preface by the Rev. J. P. NoRRis, D.D. Fcap. 8vo, 2s, 6d, 

BURCKHARDTj yacob,—^}ie Civilization of the P^t^a^^ ^t Sicv^ 
Renaissance in Italy- A\i\ihoTae^ \x'axi'^'a^^a«^^^2>^ 
Middfemore. 2 vols. Demy ^no, ^v 
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BURTON, Mrs. Ii$ckard.^rhe Inner Life of Syria, Palestine, 
and the Holy Land. With Maps, Photographs, and 
Coloured Plates. Cheaper Edition in one volume. Laige post 
8vo, lor. 6d, 

BUSBECQ, Ogier Ghiselin ^.— His Ufe and Letters. By Charles 
Thornton Forster, M.A., and F. H. Blackburn e Daniell, 
M.A. 2 vols. With Frontispieces. Demy 8vo, 24r. 

CARPENTER, Dr. Phillip /'.-His Ufe and ^Work. Edited by 
his brotiher, Russell Lant Carpenter. With Portrait and Vignettes. 
Second Edition. Crown 8vo, 'js. 6d. 



CARPENTER, W. B., LL.D,, M.D., F.R,S.,etc.—T}ieT?Tincipl 
of Mental Physiology. With their Applications to the 
Training and Discipline of tlie Mind, and the Study of its Morbid 
Conditions. Illustrated. Sixth Edition. 8vo, I2s. 

CERVANTES.'-Ttie Ingenious Knight Don Quixote de la 
Mancha. A New Translation from the Originals of 1605 and 
1608. By A. J. DuFFiELD. With Notes. 3 vols. Demy 8vo, 42s. 

CHEYNE, Rev. T. A^— The Prophecies of Isaiah. Translated 
with Critical Notes and Dissertations. 2 vols. Second Edition. 
Demy 8vo, 251. 

CLAIRAUT.—lS\etn&a\& of Geometry. Translated by Dri 
Kaines. With 145 Figures. Crown 8vo, 4J. (id. 

CLAYDEN, P. ^.—England under Lord Beaconsfield. The 
Political History of the Last Six Years, from the end of 1873 ^o 
the b^[iiming of 1880. Second Edition, with Index and con- 
tinuation to March, 1880. Demy 8vo, i6x. 

CLODD, Edward, F.RA.S.—Tlie Childhood of the World s a 

Simple Account of Man in Early Times. Sixth Edition. Crown 
8vo, 3*. 

A Special Edition for Schools, is. 

The Childhood of Religions. Includmg a Simple Account of 
the Birth and Growth of Myths and Legends. NmUi Thousand. 
Crown 8vo, Ss. 

A Special Edition for Schools, is. 6d. 

Jesus of Nazareth. With a brief sketch of Jewish History to the 
Time of His Birth. Small crown 8vo, 6s. 

COGHLAN, J. Cole, I?,D.—Tlie Modern Pharisee and other 
Sermons. Edited by the Very Rev. H. H. Dickinson, D.D., 
Dean of Chapel Royal, Dublm. New and Cheaper Edition. 
Crown 8vo, ys. 6d. 

COLERIDGE, Airtf.— Phantasinion. A Fairy Tale. With an In- 
troductory Prefjwe, by the Right Hon. Lord Coleridge, of Ottery 
St. Mary. A New Editioiu Illustrated. Crown 8vo, 7^. 6d. 

Mexnoir and Letters of Sara Coleridge. Edited by her 
Daijghter. With Index. Chea^^ Edition. With one Portrait 
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Collects Kxexnplifled. Being Illustrations from the Old and New 
Testaments of the Collects for the Sundays after Trinity. By the 
Author of " A Commentary on the Epistles and Gospels. " Edited 
by the Rev. Joseph Jackson. Crown 8vo, $s. 

COLLINSy Mortimer.— XhQ Secret of Long Life. Small crown 8vo, 
3J. 6d, 

CONNELLy A. -^.—Discontent and Danger in India. Small 
crown 8vo, y. 6d, 

COOKE^ Prof. J. P.— Scientific Culture. Crown 8vo, \s. 

COOPER, H. y.— The Art of Furnishing on Rational and 
.^Esthetic Principles. New and Cheaper Edition. Fcap. 
8vo, \s. 6d. 

CORFIELDy Prof., il/.Z?.— Health. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

CORY, William.— K Guide to Modern English History. Part I. 
— MDCCCXV.-MDCCCXXX. Demy 8vo, 9^. Part II.— 
MDCCCXXX.-MDCCCXXXV., 15^. 

CORY, Col. Arthur.— HYiQ Eastern Menace. Crown 8vo, *js. 6d. 

COTTERILL, H. B.—-An Introduction to the Study of Poetry. 
Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

COURTNEY, W. ^.— The Metaphysics of John Stuart Mill. 
Crown 8vo, 5^. dd, 

COX, Rev. Sir George W,, M.A., Bart.— A History of Greece from 
the Earliest Period to the end of the Persian "War. 
New Edition. 2 vols. Demy 8vo, 36J. 

The Mythology of the Aryan Nations. New Edition. 
Demy8vo, i6s. 

A General History of Greece from the Earliest Period 
to the Death of Alexander the Great, with a sketch of 
the subsequent History to the present time. New Edition. 
Crown 8vo, ys. 6d. 

Tales of Ancient Greece. New Edition. Small crown 8vo, 6s. 

School History of Greece. New Edition. With Maps. Fcap, 
8vo, 3J. 6d. 

The Great Persian ^War from the History of Herodotus. 
New Edition. Fcap, 8vo, 3J. 6d. 

A Manual of Mythology in the form of Question and 
Ans'wer. New Edition. Fcap. 8vo, 3^. 

An Introduction to the Science of Comparative Myth- 
ology and Folk- Lore. Crown 8vo, 9^. 

COX, Rev. Sir G. W., M.A., Bart., and JONES, Eustace ffinton.— 
Popular Romances of the Middle Ages. Second 
Edition, in i vol. Crown 8vo, 6x. 

COX, Rev. Ar»i«/r/.— Salvator M\LiidV\ ot,'UC\a\sN.^^'SiWtfs«.^^^ 
Afen ? Seventh Edition. Cto^im %vo^ y- 
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COXf Rev, Samuel, — etmtinued. 

The Genesis of £vil, and other Sermons, mainly expository. 
Second Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s, 

A Commentary on the Book of Job. With a Translation. 
Demy 8vo, i^s, 

CRAUFURD, A, /T.— Seeking tor Light : Sermons. Crown 8vo, 5j. 

CRAVEN, Mrs,— A Year's Meditations. CrowTi Svo, 6s. 

CRA WFURD, Ojwwfiy.— Portugal, Old and New. With lUustra- 
tions and Maps. New and Cheaper Edition. Crown Svo, 6s. 

CROZIER, John Beattie, M.B,-rChe Religion of the Future. 
Crown Svo, 6s, 

Cyclopaedia of Common things. Edited by the Rev. Sir George 
W. Cox, Bart., M.A. With 500 Illustrations. Third Edition. 
Large post Svo, 7^. 6d. 

DALTON, Rev. John Neale, M,A,, ^.-A^.— Sermons to Naval 
Cadets. Preached on board H.M.S. *' Britannia." Second 
Edition. Small crown Svo, 3J. 6d. 

DAVIDSON, Rev. Samuel, D,D,, LL,D.—The New Testament, 
translated from the Latest Greek Text of Tischen- 
dorf . A New and thoroughly revised Edition. Post Svo, lo*. 6d. 

Canon of the Bible : Its Formation, History, and Fluctuations. 
Third and revised Edition. Small crown Svo, 5j. 

The Doctrine of Last Things contained in the New Testa- 
ment compared with the Notions of the Jews and the Statements 
of Church Creeds. Small crown Svo, cloth, $s, 6d, 

DA VIDSON, T^komas.—Ttie Parthenon Frieze, and other Essays. 
Cro\m Svo, 6s. 

DA VIES, Rev, J. Z., -^.-<4.— Theology and Morality. Essays on 
Questions of Belief and Practice. Crown Svo, *js, 6d, 

DAWSON, Geo,, ^.^.—Prayers, ivith a Discourse on Prayer. 

Edited by his Wife. Eighth Edition. Crown Svo, 6s, 

Sermons on Disputed Points and Special Occasions. 

Edited by his Wife. Third Edition. Crown Svo, 6s. 

Sermons on Daily Life and Duty. Edited by his Wife. 
Third Edition. Crown Svo, 6s. 

The Authentic Gospel. A New Volume of Sermons. Edited 
by George St. Clair. Second Edition. Crown Svo, 6s. 

Three Books of God : Nature, History, and Scripture. 

Sermons edited by George St. Clair. Crown Svo, cloth, dr. 

DE REDCLIFFE, Viscount Stratford.^^Wliy am I a Christian ? 
Fifth Edition. Crown Svo, 3J. 

I?£SP^£Z^ Phillip S.f ^.Z>.— Daniel and John ; or, the Apocalypse 
of the Old and that of the 15c?i TcsVasaeoX, Tksibli %«wi^ vu. 
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DIDONy Rev, Father, — Science \«rithout God. Conferences by. 
Translated from the French by Rosa Corder. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, 5^. 

DOWDEN, Edward^ ZZ:.2>.— Shakspere : a Critical Study of his 
Mind and Art. Sixth Edition. Post 8vo, 12^. 

Studies in Literature, 1789-1877. Second and Cheaper Edition. 
Large post 8vo, ds, 

DREWRYy G, a, il/.Z?.— The Common-Sense Management of 
the Stonaach. Fifth Edition. Fcap. 8vo, 2s. 6d. 

DREWRY, G. a, M,D,, and BARTLETT, H, C, /%./?.— Cup and 
Platter ; or, Notes on Food and its Effects. New and Cheaper 
Edition. Small 8vo, is, 6d, 

DUFFIELDy A, y.—Don Quixote : his Critics and Commen- 
tators. With a brief account of the minor works of Miguel de 
Cervantes Saavedra, and a statement of the aim and end of 
the greatest of them all. A ihandy book for general readers. 
Crown 8vo, 3J. dd, 

DU MONCELy Count, — The Telephone, the Microphone, and 
the Phonograph. With 74 Illustrations. Second Edition. 
. Small crown 8vo, 5j. 

EDGEWORTff, F. K— Mathematical Psychics. An Essay on 
the Application of Mathematics to Social Science. Demy 8vo, 
7^. 6d. 

EBISf Robert JV,, F,S,A,, etc, — Decoration and Furniture of 
Tcwn Houses : a Series of Cantor Lectures, delivered before 
the Society of Arts, 1880. Amplified and Enlarged. With 29 
Full-page Illustrations and numerous Sketches. Second Edition. 
Square ovo, I2J. 6^. 

Educational Code of the Prussian Nation, in its Present 
Form. In accordance with the Decisions of the Common Pro- 
vincial Law, and with those of Recent Legislation. Crown 8vo, 
2J. (id, 

Education Library. Edited by Philip Magnus : — 

An Introduction to the History of Educational 
Theories. By Oscar Browning, M.A. Second Edition. 

John Amos Comenius: his Life and Educational Work. By 
Prof. S. S. Laurie, A.M, y, 6d, 

Old Greek Education. By the Rev. Prof. Mahaffy, M.A. 
3J. td. 

Eighteenth Century Essays. Selected and Edited by Austin 
DoBSON. With a Miniature Frontispiece by R. Caldec«tt. 
Parchment Library Edition, 6s, ; vellum^ *is, 6d. 

ELSDALE, i5^/y.— Studies ln^:etiI^sraotfft^'^'^^3^. CA^^fm%^^^v^ 
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ELYOTy Sir Tkomas.^lihe Boke named the Gouemour. Edited 
from the First Edition of 153 1 by Henry Herbert Stephen 
Croft, M.A., Barrister-at-Law. With Portraits of Sir Thomas 
and Lady Elyot, copied by permission of her Majesty from Hol- 
bein's Original Drawings at Windsor Castle. 2 vols. Fcap. 4to, 
50J. 

Cranus. A Collection of Exercises in the Alcaic and Sapphic Metres. 
Edited by F. W. Cornish, Assistant Master at Eton. Crown 
8vo, 2J. 

EVANSy Mark,—^\iQ Story of Our Father's I^ove, told to 
Cliildren. Fifth and Cheaper Edition. With Four Ulostrations. 
Fcap. 8vo, ij. 6df. 

A Book of Common Prayer and ^Worship for House- 
hold Use, compiled exclusively from the Holy Scriptures. 
Second Edition. Fcap. 8vo, \s. 

The Gospel of Home Life. Crown 8vo, 4j. 6</. 

The King's Story- Book. In Three Parts. Fcap. 8vo, u. dd, 
each. 

*^* Parts I. and II. with Eight Illustrations and Two Picture Maps, 

now ready. 

"Fan K^srae" at Canton before Treaty Days 1825-1844. 

By an old Resident. With frontispiece. Crown 8vo, cloth, 5J. 

FELKINy //. iJ/.— Technical Education in a Saxon Town. 

Published for the City and Guilds of London Institute for the 
Advancement of Technical Education. Demy 8vo, 2j. 

FLOREDICE, W. H.—K Month among the Mere Irish. Small 
cro\vn 8vo, 5^. 

Folkestone Ritual Case : the Arguments, Proceedings, Judgment, 
and Report. Demy 8vo, 25^. 

FORMBY, Rev, Henry. — Ancient Rome and its Connection 
\jrith the Christian Religion : An Outline of the History 
of the City from its First Foundation down to the Erection of 
the Chair of St. Peter, A.D. 42-47. With numerous Illustrations 
of Ancient Monuments, Sculpture, and Coinage, and of the 
Antiquities of the Christian Catacombs. Royal 4to, cloth extra, 
£2 los, ; roxburgh half-morocco, £2 12s » 6d, 

ERASER, Dojta/d.—Kiicha.nge Tables of Sterling and Indian 
Rupee Currency, upon a new and extended system, embracing 
Values from One Farthing to One Hundred Thousand Pounds, 
and at rates progressing, in Sixteenths of a Penny, from is, gj, to 
2J. 3^. per Rupee. Royal 8vo, los, dd, 

j^^JSJ^jEZZ, y, Hain.—TM^ BeUet Se\t. Essays for Home Life. 
Crown Svo, 6j, 
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GARDINER, Samuel R., and J. BASS MULUNGER, MA.-— 
Introduction to the Study of KngUsh History. Large 
Crown 8vo, gs, 

GARDNER, Dorsey.—QusLtve Bras, Llgny, and ^Waterloo. A 
Narrative of the Campaign in Belgium, 1815. "With Maps and 
Plans. Demy 8vo, i6j. 

GARDNER, y,, J!f.Z>.— Longevity : The Means of Prolonging 
Life after Middle Age. Fourth Edition, revised and 
enlarged. Small crown 8vo, 4s. 

GEDDES, James, — History of the Administration of John de 
Witt, Grand Pensionary of Holland. Vol. I. 1623-1654. With 
Portrait. Demy 8vo, 15J. 

GENNA, E. — Irresponsible Philanthropists. Being some 
Chapters on the Emplojrment of Gentlewomen. SmaU crown 
8vo, 2J. dd, 

GEORGE, Henty.'—'PTOgTesa and Poverty : an Inquiry into the 
Causes of Industrial Depressions, and of Increase of Want with 
Increase of Wealth. The Remedy. Second Edition. Post 
8vo, 7j. 6d. Also a cheap edition. Sewed, price 6d. 

GILBERT, i»/rj. —Autobiography and other Memorials. 
Edited by Josiah Gilbert. Third and Cheaper Editiori With 
Steel Portrait and several Wood Engravings. Crown 8vg, yj. 6d, 

GLOVER, R, i»/.^.— Kxempla Latina. A First Construing Book, 
with Short Notes, Lexicon, and an Introduction to the Analysis 
of Sentences. Fcap. 8vo, 2J, 

GODWIN, William.— TliQ Genius of Christianity Unveiled. 
Being Essays never before published. Edited, with a Preface, 
by C. Kegan Paul. Crown 8vo, *js, 6d, 

GOLDSMID, Sir Francis Henry, Bart,, Q.C, M,P,— Memoir of. 
With Portrait. Second Edition, revised. Crown 8vo, 6s, 

GOODENOUGH, Commodore J, (?.— Memoir of, with Extracts from 
his Letters and Journals. Edited by his Widow. With Steel 
Engraved Portrait. Square 8vo, 5^. 

*^* Also a Library Edition with Maps, Woodcuts, and Steel Engraved 

Portrait. Square post 8vo, I4r. 

GOSSE, Edmund fT.— Studies in the Literature of Northern 
Kurope. With a Frontispiece designed and etched by Alma 
Tadema. New and cheaper edition. Large crown 8vo, oj. 

GOULD, Rev, S, Baring, M,A, — The Vicar of Morwenstow : a 
Memoir of the Rev. R. S. Hawker. With Portrait. Third 
Edition, revised. Square post 8vo, lor. 6d, 

Germany, Present and Past. New and Cheaper Edition. 
Large crown 8vo, Ts, 6d: 

GO WAN, Major Walter E. — A. Ivanoff's Russian Gr^xaxJ>kaat» 
(i6th Edition.) Translated, «i\aig<&^^ «xA ^rcaxm,^ Sax >qs& ^ 
Students of the Russian Langaage. "Denx'^ %^o^ ^s» 
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GRAHAM^ William, M.A.—The Creed of Science, Religious, Moral, 
and Social Demy 8vo, I2s, 

GRIFFITH, Thomas, A.M.— The Gospel of the Divine Ufe : a 
Study of the Fourth Evangelist. Demy 8vo, 14s. 

GRIMLEY, Rev. H. N., Af.A.—TTem3Ldoc Sermons, chiefly on 
the Spiritual Body, the Unseen ^World, and the 
Divine Humanity. Third Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

GRIJNER, -^.Z. — Studies of Blast Furnace Phenomena. 
Translated by L. D. B. Gordon, F.R.S.E., F.G.S. Demy 8vo, 
Ts, 6d. 

GURNEY, Rev. Archer. ^'VIOT&'& of Faith and Cheer. A Mission 
of Instruction and Suggestion. Crown 8vo, 6j. 

HAECKEL, Prof. Ernst.— The History of Creation. Translation 
revised by Professor E. Ray Lankester, M.A., F.R.S. With 
Coloured Plates and Genealogical Trees of the various groups 
of both Plants and Animals. 2 vols. Second Edition. Post 
8vo, 32J. 

The History of the Evolution of Man. With numerous 
Illustrations. 2 vols. Post 8vo, 32J. 

Freedom in Science and Teaching. With a Prefatory Note 
by T. H. Huxley, F.R.S. Crown 8vo, 5^. 

Half-Crown Series :— 

Sister Dora : a Biography. By Margaret Lonsdale. 

True "Words for Brave Men : a Book for Soldiers and Sailors. 
By the late Charles Kingsley. 

An Inland Voyage. By R. L. Stevenson. 

Travels vsrith a Donkey. By R. L. Stevenson. 

A Nook in the Apennines. By Leader Scott. 

Notes of Travel : being Extracts from the Journals of Count Von 
Moltke. 

Letters from Russia. By Count Von Moltke. 

English Sonnets. Collected and Arranged by J. Dennis. 

Lyrics of Love. From Shakespeare to Tennyson. 
Selected and Arranged by W. D. Adams. 

I^ndon Lyrics. By F. Locker. 

Home Songs for Quiet Hours. By the Rev. Canon R. H. 
Baynes. 

HALLECICS International Law ; or. Rules Regulating the Inter 
course of States in Peace and War. A New Edition, revised 
with Notes and Cases by Sir Sherston Baker, Bart 2 vols! 
Demy 8vo, 38J. 

^A^T/J\rGTON, The Right Hon. the Marquis of, J^. P. —Election 
Speeches in 1879 and \%ftO. ^wXv kddi^ss to the £lect<»s 
of North-East Lancashire Cio^im %^o, -^s. W. 
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HAWEIS, Rev. H. R., il/.^.— Current Coin. Materialism— The 
Devil — Crime — Drunkenness — Pauperism — Emotion — Recreation 
— The Sabbath. Fourth and Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo, 5^. 

Arro\«rs in the Air. Fourth and Cheaper Edition. Crown 
8vo, 5^. 

Speech in Season. Fifth and Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo, 5j. 

Thoughts for the Times. Twelfth and Cheaper Edition. 
Crown 8vo, 5j. 

Unsectarian Family Prayers. New and Cheaper Edition. 
Fcap. 8vo, ij. 6^. 

HAWKINS^ Edivards Cometford, — Spirit and Form. Sermons 
preached in the Parish Church of Leatherhead. Crown 8vo, 6j. 

HA YESy A. If., yunr.^T^&w Colorado, and the Santa Fe TraiL 
With Map and 60 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 9^. 

IIELLWALD, Baron F. T^.— The Russians in Central Asia. 
A Critical Examination, down to the Present Time, of the 
Geography and History of Central Asia. Translated by Lieut. - 
Col. Theodore Wirgman, LL.B. With Map. Large post 
8vo, 12S. 

HENRY, P^ilip.—lDiaTies and Letters of. Edited by Matthew 
Ilenry Lee, M.A. Large crown 8vo, cloth, 7^. 6d. 

HIDE, Albert. — The Age to Come. Small crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 

HIME, Major H. W. Z., R.A. — "Wagnerism : A Protest. Crown 
8vo, cloth, 25. 6d. 

J/INTON, 7.— The Place of the Physician. To which is added 
Essays on the Laiv of Human Life, and on the 
Relations between Organic and Inorganic ^Worlds. 
Second Edition. Crown 8vo, 3^. 6d. 

Philosophy and Religion. Selections from the MSS. of the 
late James Hinton. Edited by Caroline Haddon. Crown 
8vo, 5j. 

Physiology for Practical Use. By Various Writei-s. With 
50 Illustrations. Third and Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo, 5^. 

An Atlas of Diseases of the Membrana Tympani. With 
Descriptive Text. Post 8vo, ;^io lor. 

The Questions of Aural Surgery. With Illustrations. 2 vols. 
Post 8vo, I2s. 6d. 

Chapters on the Art of Thinking, and other Kssays. 
With an Introduction by Shadworth Hodgson. Edited by 
C. H. Hinton. Crown 8vo, %s. 6d. 

The Mystery of Pain. New Edition. Fcap. 8vo, is. 

Life and Letters. Edited by Ellice Hopkins^ wU.\v -jisw^xisx^- 
duction by Sir W. W. GULL, B«ctl., wv^ '^c^tW'scX «wctw^ ^^ 
SteeJ by C. H. Jeens. FomxVYi 'EAVvVoxi, C\oHixv%s«i^- ^- 
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HOOPER, Mary.—IMMQ Dinners : How to Serve them iJirith 
Elegance aifd Economy. Seventeenth Edition. Crown 
8vo, 2s, 6d, 

Cookery for Invalids, Persons of Delicate Digestion, 
and Children. Third Edition. Crown 8vo, 2s, 6d, 

Every-Day Meals. Being Economical and Wholesome Recipes 
for Breakfast, Luncheon, and Supper. Fifth Edition. Crown 
8vo, 25, 6d, 

HOPKINS, Ellice.—JAfe and Letters of James Hinton, with an 
Introduction by Su: W. W. GuLL, Bart., and Portrait engraved 
on Steel by C. H. Jeens. Fourth Edition. Crown 8vo, &f. 6(L 

^Work amongst ^Working Men. Fourth edition. Crown 
8vo, cloth, 3J. 6d, 

HORNER, The iJ/iVj^.— ^Walks In Florence. A New and thoroughly 
Revised Edition. 2 vols. Crown 8vo. Limp cloth. With Illus- 
trations. 

Vol. L— Churches, Streets, and Palaces. loj. 6d. 

Vol. II. — Public Galleries and Museums. 5^. 

HOSPITALIER, ^.— The Modem Applications of Electricity. 

Translated and Enlarged by Julius Maier, Ph.D. With 170 
Illustrations. Demy 8vo, i6j. 

Household Readings on Prophecy. By a Layman. Small 
crown 8vo, 3^. 6d, 

HUGHES, Henry.— Tlie Redemption of the "World. Crown 8vo, 
3J. 6d, 

HULL, Edmund C. P.— The European In India. With a Medical 
Guide for Anglo-Indians. By R. S. Mair, M.D., F.R.C.S.E. 
Third Edition, Revised and Corrected. Post 8vo, 6j. 

HUNTINGFORD, Rev. E,, B.aL.—The Apocalypse. With a 
Commentary and Introductory Essay. Demy 8vo, gs, 

HUTTON, Arthur, M,A,—Tiie Anglican Ministry : Its Nature 
and Value in relation to the Catholic Priesthood. With a Prefecc 
by His Eminence Cardinal Newman. Demy 8vo, i^r. 

HUTTON, Rev, C. /^^Unconscious Testimony ; or, the Silent 
Witness of the Hebrew to the Truth of the Historical Scriptures. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s, 6d, 

JENKINS, E,, and RAYMOND, y.— The Architect's Legal 
Handbook. Third Edition, Revised. Crown 8vo, 6j. 

JENKINS, Rev, R, C, M.A.—The Privilege of Peter, and the- 
Claims of the Roman Church confronted with the Scriptures,- 
the Councils, and the Testimony of the Popes themselves. Fcap. 
8vo, 3^. 6d, 

JERVIS, Rev, W. Henley.^^Yie Galilean Church and Xh& 
Revolution. A Sequel to the History of the Church of 
France, from the ConcoidaX. ol 'EoVo^j^ to the Revoliition« 
DemySvo, i&r. 
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JOEL, Z. — ^A Consul's Manual and Shipowner's and Ship- 
master's Practical Guide in their Transactions 
Abroad. With Definitions of Nautical, Mercantile, and Legal 
Terms; a Glossary of Mercantile Terms in English, French, 
German, Italian, and Sp»anish ; Tables of the Money, Weights, 
and Measures of the Principal Commercial Nations and their 
Equivalents in British Standards ; and Forms of Consular and 
Notarial Acts. Demy 8vo, I2J. 

JOHNSTONE, C. F,, ^.^.— Historical Abstracts : being Outlines 
of the History of some of the less known States of Europe. 
Crown 8vo, 7^. 6^. 

JOLLY, William, RR.S.E., ^/r.— The Life of John Duncan, 
Scotch "Weaver and Botanist. With Sketches of his 
Friends and Notices of his Times. Large crown 8vo, with 
etched portrait, cloth, 9^. 

JONCOURT, Madame Marie <//?.— "Wholesome Cookery. Crown 
8vo, 3J. 6d, 

JONESy C, ^.— The Foreign Freaks of Five Friends. With 30 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 6^. 

JONES, Lucy. — Puddings and Sweets : being Three Hundred and 
Sixty-five Receipts approved by experience. Crown 8vo, 2s, 6d, 

JOYCE, P, W., LL.D,, if/r.— Old Celtic Romances. Translated 
from the Gaelic. Crown 8vo, *J5, 6d, 

JOYNESy J, Z.— The Adventures of a Tourist in Ireland. 
Second edition. Small crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 

KAUFMANN, Rev, M., ^.^.— Socialism : its Nature, its Dangers, 
and its Remedies considered. Crown 8vo, 7^. 6d, 

Utopias ; or, Schemes of Social Improvement, from Sir Thomas 
More to Karl Marx. Crown 8vo, 5^. 

KAY, Jose/>A,—FTee Trade in Land. Edited by his Widow. With 
Preface by the Right Hon. John Bright, M.P. Sixth Edition. 
Crown 8vo, $s, 

KEMPIS, TJiomas ^.— Of the Imitation of Christ. Parchment 
Library Edition, 6j. ; or vellum, *js, dd. The Red Line Edition, 
fcap. ovo, red edges, 2^. dd. The Cabinet Edition, small 8vo, 
cloth limp, 15, ; cloth boards, red edges, \s, 6d, The Miniature 
Edition, red edges, 32mo, is, 

♦<i* All the above Editions may be had in various extra bindings. 

ATENT, C— Corona Catholica ad Petri successoris Pedes 
Oblata. De Sunami Pontiflcis Leonis XIII. As- 
sumptione Epigranama. In Quinquaginta Linguis. Fcap. 
4to, 15X. 

KERNER, Dr. -^.—Flowers and their UnbldderL Cc;\ftsJvs.. 
Translation edited by W. OGLE,M.X.,U.\i, "\^\\>cv^V»»&\x^^^^^ 
Square 8vo, gs. 
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KETTLE WELL, Rev, ^.—Thomas a Kempis and the Brothers 
of Common Life. 2 vols. With Frontispieces. Demy Svo, 

KIDD, Joseph, M,D.—HJie La^ws of Therapeutics ; or, the Science 
and Art of Medicine. Second Edition. Crown 8vo, dr. 

KINAHAN, G, Henry, M.R.LA.—The Geology of Ireland, with 
numerous Illustrations and a Geolc^cal Map of Ireland. Square' 
8vo, 1 5 J. 

KINGSFORD, Antta, M.D.—riie Perfect ^Way In Diet. A 
Treatise advocating a Return to the Natural and Ancient Food of 
our Race. Small crown 8vo, 2s. 

KINGSLEY, Charles, il/.^.— Letters and Memories of his Life. 
Edited by his "Wife. With two Steel Engraved Portraits, and 
Vignettes on Wood. Eleventh Cabinet Edition. 2 vols. Crown 
8vo, \2s» 

All Saints' Day, and other Sermons. Edited by the Rev. W. 
Harrison. Third Edition. Crown 8vo, 7^. 6^. 

True "Words for Brave Men. A Book for Soldiers' and 
Sailors' Libraries. Eighth Edition. Crown 8vo, 2^. 6^. 

KNIGHT, Professor fT.— Studies In Philosophy and Literature 
Large Post 8vo, 7j. 6^. 

KNOX, Alexander A. — The Ne\sr Playground ; or. Wanderings ill 
Algeria. New and cheaper edition. Large crown 8vo, dr. 

LA URIE, S, S, — The Training of Teachers, and other EducatioQal 
Papers. Crown 8vo, *js, 6d, 

LEE, Rev, F. G,, Z?.C.Z.— The Other World ; or, Glimpses of the 
Supernatural. 2 vols. A New Edition. Crown 8vo, 15^. 

LEWIS, Edward Dillon,— K Draft Code of Criminal Lainr and 
Procedure. Demy 8vo, 21s, 

LINDSA Y, W, Lauder, M.D.—Mind In the Lower Animals in 
Health and Disease. 2 vols. Demy 8vo, 32^. 

Vol. I. — ^Mind in Health. Vol. II. — Mind in Disease. 

LLOYD, Waller.— The Hope of the "World : An Essay on Universal 
Redemption. Crown 8vo, 5^. 

LONSDALE, Margarel,— lister Dora : a Biography. With Portrait. 
Twenty-fifth Edition. Crown 8vo, 2s, 6d, 

LORIMER, Peter, D,D,—Jolin Knox and the Church of Bng- 
land. His Work in her Pulpit, and his Influence upon her 
Liturgy, Articles, and Parties. Demy 8vo, 12s, 

John "Wlcllf and his English Precursors. By Gerhard 
Victor Lechler. TtansVailtd fiom the German, with additioiial 
^otes. New and ClieaptT TS.A\\.\oiv. Xiewj %nq, vis, W, 
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LOWDER, CharU^.'-A, Biography. By the Author of " St. Teresa." 
New and Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo. With Portrait. 3J. 6d, 

MAC HI A VELLI, Niccoli, The Prince. Translated from the Italian 
by N. H. T. Small crown 8vo, printed on hand-made paper, 
bevelled boards, 6^. 

MACKENZIE^ Alexander, — How India is Governed. Being an 
Account of England's work in India. Small crown 8vo, 2x. 

MACNAUGHT, Rev. yohn^—CcensL Domini : An Essay on the Lord's 
Supper, its Primitive Institution, Apostolic Uses, and Subsequent 
History. Demy 8vo, i^r. 

MAGNUS^ i^/rj.— About the Jews since Bible Times. From the 
Babylonian Exile till the English Exodus. Small crown 8vo, dr. 

MAIR, R. S., M.D., F.R.C.S.E.—T:he Medical Guide for Anglo- 
Indians. Being a Compendium of Advice to Europeans in 
India, relating to the Preservation and Regulation of Health. 
With a Supplement on the Management of Children in India. 
Second Edition. Crown 8vo, limp cloth, 3^. 6d, 

MANNING, His Eminence Cardinal,— T^YiQ True Story of the 
Vatican Council. Crown 8vo, 5^. 

Many Voices. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, red edges, 6s, 

MARKHAM, Capt, Albert Hastings, R,N,—*t\\^ Great Frozen Sea r 
A Personal Narrative of the Voyage of the Alert during the Arctic 
Expedition of 1875-6. With 6 Full -page Illustrations, 2 Maps, 
and 27 Woodcuts. Fifth and Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo, or. 

A Polar Reconnaissance s being the Voyage of the Jsbj'dm 
to Novaya Zemlya in 1879. With 10 Illustrations. Demy 8vo, ids. 

Marriage and Maternity ; or. Scripture Wives and Mothers. Small 
crown 8vo, 4J. 6^. 

MARTINEAUj Gertrtfde.— Outline X^essons on Morals. Small 
crown 8vo, ^, 6d, 

McGRATH, Terence, — Pictures from Ireland. New and Cheaper 
Edition. Crown 8vo, ^s, 

MEREDITH, ^1/.^.— Theotokos, the Example for Woman. 
Dedicated, by permission, to Lady Agnes Wood. Revised by 
the Venerable Archdeacon Denison. 32mo, limp cloth, \s, 6d, 

MILLER, Edward,— The History and Doctrines of Irvingisna ; 
or, the so-called Catholic and Apostolic Church. 2 vols. Large 
post 8vo, 25^. 

The Church In Relation to the State. Large crown 8vo, 
ys, 6d. 

MILNE, yames.—Tahles of Exchange for the Conversion of Sterling 
Money into Indian and Ceylon Currency, at Rates from is. Sd, to 
2J. 3tf. per Rupee. Second Edition. Demy 8vo^ £* *s» 

MINCHIN, J. a— Bulgaria since Itie ^SMau \^o\3» cR. ^'\^«ox\bv 
the AvLivLmn of 1879, SmaW ctonvti ^vo, y . M* ^ 
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MIVARTy St, G>^^.— Nature and Thought : An Introdaction to a 
Natural Philosophy. Demy 8vo, cloth, lor. 6^. 

MOCKLERy E, — ^A Grammar of the Baloochee X4anguag6, as 

it is spoken in Makran (Ancient Gedrosia), in the Peisia-Arabic 
and Roman characters. Fcap. 8vo, $s, 

MOLESWORTHy Rev. W, Nassau, il/.^.— History of the Church 
of England from 1660. Large crown 8vo, 7j. 6d, 

MORELL, y. ^.—Euclid Simplified in Method and X4anguage. 
Being a Manual of Geometry. Compiled from the most important 
French Works, approved by the University of Paris and the 
Minister of Public Instruction. Fcap. 8vo, 2s, 6d, 

MORSE, E. S., /'^.Z?.— First Book of Zoology. \^th numerous 
Illustrations. New and Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo, zs, 6d, 

MURPHY, John Nicholas, -^^YiQ Chair of Peter; or, the Papacy 
considered in its Institution, Development, and Organization, and 
in the Benefits which for over Eighteen Centuries it has conferred 
on Mankind. Demy 8vo, cloth, i&r. 

MUNRO, Major-Gen, Sir Thomas, Bart,, K,C,B,, Governor of Madras, 
— Selections from his Minutes and other Official 
Writings. Edited, with an Introductory Memoir, by Sir Alex- 
ander Arbuthnot, K.C.S.I., CLE. 2 vols. Demy 8vo, 30J. 

NELSON, J, H„ M.A.—A Prospectus of the Scientific Study 
of the HindQ Law. Demy 8vo, gs, 

NEWMAN, J, H,, Z?.Z>.— Characteristics from the Writings 
of. Being Selections from his various Works, Arranged with 
the Author's personal Approval Sixth Edition. With Portrait 
Crown 8vo, 6s, 
♦,* A Portrait of Cardinal Newman, mounted for framing, can y»e 
had, 2s, 6d, 

lS[ew "Werther. By Loki. Small crown 8vo, 2s, 6d» 

NICHOLSON, Edward Byroft,~-Tlie Gospel according to the 
Hehrcfivs. Its Fragments Translated and Annotated vnih a 
Critical Analysis of the External and Internal Evidence rdating 
to it. Demy 8vo, gs. 6d, 

A New Commentary on the Gospel according to 
Matthew. Demy 8vo, 12s, 

The Rights of an Aninaal. Crown 8vo, y. 6d. 

NICOLS, Arthur, F,G,S,, F.R,G,S,—C\i3i^Xeva from the Physical 
History of the Earth : an Introduction to Geology and 
Palaeontology. With numerous Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 5*. 

NOBS, Marianne, — Class Lessons on Euclid. Part I. containing 
tl,e First two Books of the Elements. Crown 8vo, cloth, 2;. 6^ 

Notes on St. Paul's EpVstle to \\v^ Gi^\aX\?LTis, ¥c« iLfsadeis of 
the Authorised Version ot \Yie Ot\^i«X ^\^^. T^^ssoj ^s^^-u,^. 
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Nuces ! Exercises on the Syntax of the Public School Latin 
Primer. New Edition in Three Parts. Crown 8vo, each u. 
♦^* The Three Parts can also be had bound together, 31. 

OATES, Frank, F.Id,G.S,—MatSLhele Land and the Victoria 
Falls. A Naturalist's Wanderings in the Interior of South 
Africa. Edited by C. G. Gates, B.A. With numerous Illustra- 
tions and 4 Maps. Demy 8vo, 2is, 

OGLE, fV,, M,D,, F,J?,C,P.— Aristotle on the Parts of Animals. 
Translated, with Introduction and Notes. Royal 8vo, 12s, 6d, 

CMEARA, Kathleen, — Frederic Ozanaxn, Professor of the Sorbonne : 
His Life and Work. Second Edition. Crown 8vo, *]s, dd, 

Henri Perreyve and his Counsels to the Sick. Small 
crown 8vo, 5J. 

OSBORNE, Rev, W, ^.— The Revised Version of the New Tes- 
tament. A Critical Commentary, with Notes upon the Text. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 51. 

OTTLEY, H, Bickersteth.—^yxe Great Dilemma. Christ His Own 
Witness or His Own Accuser. Six Lectures. Second Edition. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 3^. 6d, 

Our Public Schools — Cton, Harrow, "Winchester, Rugby, 
"Westminster, Marlborough, The Charterhouse. 
Crown 8vo, 6s, 

OWEN, F. Af.— John Keats : a Study. Crown Svo, 6s, 

OWEN, Rev, Robert, -5.Z?.— Sanctorale Catholicum ; or. Book of 
Saints. With Notes, Critical, Exegetical, and Historical. Demy 
Svo, 1 8 J. 

An Bssay on the Communion of Saints. Including an 
Examination of the Cultus Sanctorum. 2S, 

OXENHAM, Rev, F, Nutiombe.-~'\SnciSLt is the Truth as to Ever- 
lasting Punishment. Part II. Being an Historical Inquiry 
into the Witness and Weight of certain Anti-Origenist Councils. 
Crown Svo, 2s, 6d, 
*^* Parts I. and II, complete in one volume, 7^. 

OXONIENSES, — Romanism, Protestantism, Anglicanism. 
Being a La3mian*s View of some questions of the Day. Together 
with Remarks on Dr. Littledale*s ** Plain Reasons against join- 
ing the Church of Rome." Crown Svo, cloth, 3J. 6d, 

PALMER, the late WiUtam.—'Notea of a Visit to Russia in 
1840-1841. Selected and arranged by John H. Cardinal 
Newman, with portrait. Crown Svo, cloth, Ss, 6d, 

Parchment Library. Choicely Printed on hand-made paper, limp 
parchment antique, 6s, ; vellum, Js, 6d. each volume. 

French Lyrics. Selected and Annotated b^ G^cs^'SJ^. *^v;»k\?5»« 
BURY. With a minature Crotidspiftc^ ^^^\^^ "wA t^Oc^R.^ Ns^ 
H, G, Glindoni. 
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Parchment IShTarY.—contintied, 

The Fables of Mr. John Gay. With Memoir by Austin 
DoBSON, and an etched portrait from an unfinished Oil Sketch 
by Sir Godfrey Kneller. 

Select Letters of Percy Bysshe Shelley. Edited, with an 
Introduction, by Richard Garnett. 

The Christian Year. Thoughts in Verse for the Sundays and 
Holy Days throughout the Year. With Miniature Portrait of Uie 
Rev. J. Keble, after a Drawing by G. Richmond, R.A. 

Shakspere's "Works. Now publishing in Twelve Monthly 

Volumes. 

eighteenth Century Kssays. Selected and Edited by Austin 
DoBSON. With a Miniature Frontispiece by R. Caldecott. 

Q. Horati Flacci Opera. Edited by P\ A. Cornish, Assistant 
Master at Eton. With a Frontispiece after a design by L. Alma 
Tadema, etched by Leopold Lowenstam. 

£dgar Allan Poe's Poems. With an Essay on his Poetry by 
Andrew Lang, and a Frontispiece by Linley Samboume. 

Shakspere's Sonnets. Edited by Edward Dowden. With a 
Frontispiece etched by Leopold Lowenstam, after the Death Mask. 

English Odes. Selected by Edmund W. Gosse. With Frontis- 
piece on India paper by Hamo Thomycroft, A. R.A, 

Of the Imitation of Christ. By Thomas k Kempib. A 
revised Translation. With Frontispiece on India paper, from a 
Design by W. B. Richmond. 

Tennyson's The Princess: a Medley. With a Miniature 
Frontispiece by H. M. Paget, and a Tailpiece in Outline by 
Gordon Browne. 

Poems: Selected from Percy Bysshe Shelley. Dedicated to 
Lady Shelley. With a Preface by Richard Garnett and^ a 
Mimature Frontispiece. 

Tennyson's "In Memoriam." With a Miniature Portrait 
in eau-forte by Le Rat, after a Photograph by tiie late Mrs. 
Cameron. 

PAKJCER^yoseph^D.D^—Hlie Paraclete: An Essay on the Personality 
and Ministry of the Holy Ghost, with some reference to current 
discussions. Second Edition. Demy 8vo, I2j. 

PARRy CapL H, ffallam, C.i>/.C7.— A Sketch of the Kafir and 
Zulu Wars : Guadana to Isandhlwana. With Maps. Small 
crown 8vo, $s. 

r^/eSLOEy ybseph,—0\3LV Railways. Sketches, Historical and 
Descriptive. With Piact\ca\ ItvioiYftSiNAoxi «& \a ¥;vxes and Rates, 
etc., and a Chapter on RaiVwa^ '^doim, C\Qi^Xk.%s^, ^. 
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PATTISON, Mrs, Mark,— The Renaissance of Art in France. 
With Nineteen Steel Engravings. 2 vols. Demy 8vo, 32J. 

PEARSON, Rev, i".— Week-day Uvlng. A Book for Young Men 
and Women. Second Edition. Crown 8vo, 5^. 

PENRICEy Maj, J,, B.A,—A Dictionary and Glossary of the 
K.o-ran. With Copious Grammatical References and Explana- 
tions of the Text. 4to, 2is. 

PESCJ/EL, Dr. Oscar,— The Races of Man and their Geo- 
graphical Distribution. Large crown 8vo, gs, 

PETERS, F, H,—The Nicomachean Ethics of Aristotle. Trans- 
lated by. Crown 8vo, 6j. 

PIDGEON, D, — ^An Engineer's Holiday ; or, Notes of a Round 
Trip from Long. <? to Q°. New and cheaper edition. Large 
crown 8vo, 7^. (id, 

PL A YF AIR, Luut,-Col,—TT3Mel& in the Footsteps of Bruce in 
Algeria and Tunis. Illustrated by facsimiles of Bruce's 
original Drawings, Photographs, Maps, etc. Royal 4to cloth, 
bevelled boards, gUt leaves, ^3 3J. 

POLLOCK, Frederick,— ^^^inozSL^ his Life and Philosophy. 
Demy 8vo, i6j. 

POLLOCK, W, -^.—Lectures on French Poets. Delivered at the 
Royal Institution. Small crown 8vo, 5^. 

POOR, Laura E, — Sanskrit and its Kindred Literatures. 
Studies in Comparative Mythology. Small crown 8vo, 5^. 

PRICE, Prof, Bonamy, — Currency and Banking. Crown 8vo, 6j. 

Chapters on Practical Political Econonay. Being the Sub- 
stance of Lectures delivered before the University c? Oxford. 
New and Cheaper Edition. Large post 8vo, 51. 

Proteus and Amadeus. A Correspondence. Edited by Aubrey 
De Vere. Crown 8vo, 5^. 

Pulpit Comnaentary, The. (Old Testament Series.) Edited by the 
Rev. J. S. Exell and the Rev. Canon H. D. M. Spence. 

Genesis. By the Rev. T. Whitelaw, M.A. ; with Homilies by 
the Very Rev. J. F. Montgomery, D.D., Rev. Prof. R. A. 
Redford, M.A., LL.B., Rev. F. Hastings, Rev. W. 
Roberts, M.A. An Introduction to the Study of the Old 
Testament by the Rev. Canon Farrar, D.D., F.R.S. ; and 
Introductions to the Pentateuch by the Right Rev. H. CoT- 
terill, D.D., and Rev. T. Whitelaw, M.A. Seventh Edition. 
I vol., 1 5 J. 

Kxodus. By the Rev. Canon Rawlinson, "WvxJr. ^^-vsSJnr.^Ns"^ 
Rev. J. Orr, Rev. D. YOTJ^G, U«v. C K.Q»c>cro^KK^^^'^-3- 
Vrqviwkt, and the Rev. H. T. I^o^^owii^. -VcCxx^ ^«i5^>N-vs^« 
16s, 
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Pulpit Commentary, Tihe.—€Ofi/mtud, 

Leviticus. Bv the Rev. Prebendary Meyrick, M.A. With 
Introductions by the Rev. R. COLLINS, Rev. Professor A. Cave, 
and Homilies by Rev. Prof. Redford, LL.B., Rev. J. A. 
Macdonald, Rev. W\ Cijirkson, Rev. S. R. Au^ridge, 
LL.B., and Rev. McCiieyne Edgar. Third Edition. 151. 

Numbers. By the Rev. R. Winterbotham, LL.B. ; with 
Homilies by the Rev. Professor W. BiNNlE, D.D., Rev. E. S. 
PROUT, M.A., Rev. D. Young, Rev. J. Waite, and an Intro- 
duction by the Rev. Thomas Whitelaw, M.A. Fourth 
Edition. 15^. 

Deuteronomy. By the Rev. W. L. Alexander, D.D. With 
Homilies by Rev. C. Clemance, D.D., Rev. J. Orr, B.D., Rev. 
R. M. Edgar, M.A., Rev. D. Davies, M.A. Second edition. 

Joshua. By Rev. J. J. Lias, M.A. ; with Homilies by Rev. 
S. R. Aldridge, LL.B., Rev. R. Glover, Rev. E. De 
Pressens£, D.D., Rev. J. Waite, B.A, Rev. F, W. Adeney, 
M. A ; and an Introduction by the Rev. A. Plummer, M.A., D.D. 
Fourth Edition. 12s. 6d. 

Judges and Ruth. By the Right Rev. Lord A. C. Hervey, 
D.D., and Rev. J. Morrison, D.D. ; with Homilies by Rev. 
A. F. MuiR, M.A., Rev. W. F. Adeney, M.A, Rev. W. M. 
Statham, and Rev. Professor J. Thomson, M.A. Fourth 
Edition, los. 6d, 

1 Samuel. By the Very Rev. R. P. Smith, D.D. ; with Homilies 
by Rev. Donald Eraser, D.D., Rev. Prof. Chapman, and 
Rev. B. Dale. Fifth Edition. 15J. 

1 Kings. By the Rev. Joseph Hammond, LL.B. With Homilies 
by the Rev. E. De PressensA, D.D., Rev. J. Waite, B.A., 
Rev. A. Rowland, LL.B., Rev. J. A. Macdonald, and Rev. 
J. Urquhart. Third Edition. i$s, 

Czra, Nehemlah, and Ksther. By Rev. Canon G. Rawlinson, 
M.A. ; with Homilies by Rev. Prof. J. R. Thomson, M. A., Rev. 
Prof. R. A. Redford, LL.B., M.A., Rev. W. S. Lewis, M.A., 
Rev. J. A. Macdonald, Rev. A. Mackennal, B.A., Rev, W. 
Clarkson, B.A., Rev. F. Hastings, Rev. W. Dinwiddie, 
LL.B., Rev. Prof. Rowlands, B.A., Rev. G. Wood, B.A., 
Rev. Prof. P. C. Barker, LL.B., M.A, and the Rev. J. S. 
Exell. Fifth Edition, i vol., 12s. 6d, 

Pulpit Commentary, The. (New Testament Series.) 

St. Mark. By Very Dean Bickersteth, D.D. ; with Homilies 
by Rev. Prof. Thomson, M.A„ Rev. Prof. Given, M.A., Rev. 
Prof. Johnson, M.A., Rev. A. Rowland, B.A., LL.B., Rev. 
A Muir, and Rev. R. Green. 2 vols. Second Edition, 21s, 

Punjaub, The, and North-'Western Frontier of India. By 
an Old Punjaubee. Crown 8vo, 5^. 

Rabbi Joshua. An Eastern SIoty, Crown 8vo, 3^. &/, 
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RADCLJFFE, Frank R. K— The New Politicus. Small crown 8vo, 

RAVENSHAW, John Henry, ^.C.i".— Gaurs Its Ruins and In- 
scriptions. Edited by his Widow. With 44 Photographic 
Illustrations, and 25 facsimiles of Inscriptions. Royal 4tOy 
£>Z 13J. 6^. 

READ, Carveth, — On the Theory of Logic: An Essay. Crown 
8vo, 6j. 

Realities of the Future Life. Small crown 8vo, u. 6^. 

RENDELL, J, Af.— Concise Handbook of the Island of 
Madeira. With Plan of Funchal and Map of the Island. Fcap. 
8vo, \s, 6d, 

REYNOLDS, Rev. J, ^.— The Supernatural in Nature. A 
Verification by Free Use of Science. Second Edition, revised 
and enlarged. Demy 8vo, 14J. 

The Mystery of Miracles. New and Enlarged Edition. 
Crown 8vo, 6s, 

RIBOT, Prof. 7:5.— English Psychology. Second Edition. A 
Revised and Corrected Translation from the latest French Edition. 
Large post 8vo, 9J. 

Heredity : A Psychological Study on its Phenomena, its Laws, its 
Causes, and its Consequences. Large crown 8vo, gs, 

ROBERTSON, The late Rev, F, W,, M,A,—X.iie and I-etters of. 
Edited by the Rev. Stopford Brooke, M.A. 
I, Two vols., uniform with the Sermons. With Steel Portrait. 

Crown 8vo, 7s, 6d. 
II. Library Edition, in Demy 8vo, with Portrait. 12s, 
III. A Popular Edition, in i vol. Crown 8vo, 6s, 

Sermons. Four Series. Small crown 8vo, y, 6d, each. 

The Human Race, and other Sermons. Preached at Chelten- 
ham, Oxford, and Brighton. Large post 8vo, 7^. 6d, 

Notes on Grenesis. New and Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo, 
3J. 6d. 

Kxpository Lectures on St. Paul's Epistles to the 
Corinthians. A New Edition. Small crown 8vo, 5^. 

Lectures and Addresses, with other Literary Remains. A New 
Edition. Crown 8vo, 5^. 

An Analysis of Mr. Tennyson's "In Memoriam." 
(Dedicated by Permission to the Poet-Laureate.) Fcap. 8vo, 2s, 

The Kducation of the Human Race. Translated from the 
German of Gotthold Ephraim Lessing. Fcap. 8vo, 2s, 6d, 

The above Works can also be had, boimd in half morocco. 

\* A Portrait of the late Rev. F, W. Robertson, mounted for Ccajqcccs^^ 
can be had, 2s, 6d, 
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RODWELLy G, F,, F.R.A,S,y F.CS.—lSXaa.i A History of tbe 
Mountain and its Kruptions. With Maps and mastn- 
tions. Square 8vo, 9^. 

ROLLESTON, T. W, H,, B.A.—Ttie Bncheiridion of Epictetus. 

Translated from the Greek, with a PrefiKC and Notes. Small 
crown 8vo, 3^. 6d, 

Rosmini's Origin of Ideas. Translated from the Fifth Italian 
Edition of the Nuovo Saggio SuU* ori^ne delle idee, 3 "volSi 
Demy 8vo, cloth. VoL I. now ready, price i6r. 

Rosmini's Philosophical System. Translated, with a Sketch cf 
the Author's Life, Bibliography, Introduction, and Notes by 
Thomas Davidson. Demy Svo, i6j. 

RULE, Martin^ M,A.—The Life and Times of St- Anselxn, 
Archbishop of Canterbury and Primate of the 
Britains. 2 vols. Demy 8vo, cloth, 21s, 

SALTS, Rev, Alfred, ZZ.Z?. —Godparents at Confirmation. 
With a Preface by the Bishop of Manchester. Small crown 
8vo, limp cloth, 2s, 

SAL VA TOR, Archduke Ludwig,—Jj&v\LOsiSLs the Capital of Cyprus. 
Crown 4to, los, 6d, 

SAMUEL, Sydn^ i(/.— Je^srish Life in the Kast. Small cro^n 
8vo, Sx. 6d, 

SA YCE, Rev. Archibald /^if«ry.— Introduction to the Science of 
Language. 2 vols. Large post 8vo, 25X. 

Scientific Layman. The New Truth and the Old Faith : are they 
Incompatible ? Demy 8vo, los, 6d, 

SCOONES, W, Baptiste,^ToMT Centuries of English Letters: 
A Selection of 350 Letters by 150 Writers, from the Period of the 
Paston Letters to the Present Time. Second Edition. Large 
crown 8vo, 9^. 

SCOTT, Robert -ff".— 'Weather Charts and Storm Warnings. 
Second Edition. Illustrated. Crown 8yo, 3^. 6d, 

SHAKSPEARE, Charles.—Ssiint Paul at Athens. Spiritual 
Christianity in relation to some aspects of Modem Thought. Five 
Sermons preached at St. Stephen's Chiirch, Westboume Park. 
With a Preface by the Rev. Canon Farrar. Crown 8vo, 5j. 

SHELLE Y, Z<w(jr.— Shelley Memorials from Authentic Sources. 
With (now first printed) an Essay on Christianity by Percy Bysshe 
Shelley. With Portrait. Third Edition. Crown 8vo, $s. 

SHILLITO, Rev, J^j^A.— ^fiSTomanhood : its Duties, Temptations, 
and Privileges. A Book for Young Women. Third Edition. 
Crown 8vo, 3J. td, 

S/Z/PLEY, Rev, Orhy, Af.i4.— CYi\xTc\v tTacta-, or. Studies in 
Modern Problems. "B7 ^mow^ \^tv\»». -i nO^. ^tq^r. 
S\Oj 5j. each. 
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SHIPLEY, Rev. Orby, M.A.^conHnued. 

Principles of the Faith in Relation to Sin. Topics for 
Thought in Times of Retreat. Eleven Addresses delivered during 
a Retreat of Three Days to Persons living in the World. Demy 
8vo, 12s. 

SKINNER, the late ydmes.—A Synopsis of Moral and Ascetical 
Theology. With a Catalogue of Ancient and Modern Authori- 
ties. Arranged according to Centuries. With a prefatory Note 
by Rev. T. T. Carter. Demy 4to, cloth, lor, 6d. 

Sister Augustine, Superior of the Sisters of Charity at the St. 
Johannis Hospital at Bonn. Authorised Translation by Hans 
Tharau, from the German ** Memorials of Amalib von 
Lasaulx." Second Edition. Large crown 8vo, p. 6d. 

SMITH, Edward, M.D., LL.B., /".^.i".— Health and Disease, as 
Influenced by the Daily, Seasonal, and other Cyclical Changes in 
the Human System. A New Edition. Post 8vo, 7^. td. 

Tubercular Consunxption in its Karly and Remediable 
Stages. Second Edition. Crown 8vo, 6j. 

SPEDDING, James. — Reviews and Discussions, Literary, 
Political, and Historical not relating to Bacon. Demy 
8vo, \2s. 6d. 

Bvenings with a Review^er ; or. Bacon and Macaulay. 
With a Prefatory Notice by G. S. Venables, Q.C. 2 vols. 
Demy 8vo, iZs, 

STAPFER, i^ai*/. — Shakspeare and Classical Antiquity: 
Greek and Latin Antiquity as presented in Shakspeare's Plays. 
Translated by Emily J. Carey. Large post 8vo, I2J. 

ST, BERNARD.— A. Little Book on the Love of God. Translated by 
Marianne Caroline and Coventry Patmore. Extra, gilt 
top, 4r. 6d, 

STEPHENS, Archibald John, LL.D.—rhe Folkestone Ritual 
Case. The Substance of the Argument delivered before the 
Judicial Committee of the Privy Council on behalf of the Re- 
spondents. Demy 8vo, 6j. 

STEVENSON, Rev. W. /^.— Hymns for the Church and Home. 
Selected and Edited by the Rev. W. Fleming Stevenson. 

The Hymn Book consists of Three Parts : — I. For Public 
Worship.-— II. For Family and Private Worship. — III. 
For Children. 
♦^* Published in various forms and prices, the latter ranging 
from 8^/. to dr. 
Lists and full particulars will be furnished on application 
to the Publi^ers. 

STEVENSON, Robert Louis. —T-t^^ci^^ -wVWv ^ T^cyc^^ftK^ Va^ '^^''^ 
C&vennes. With Frontispiece \>7 ^ ;A\.« Ct^tv«^» ^\a5^ t-c^nk^v 
SwCf 2s. 6d, 
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WILLIAMS^ Rffwland D.D.^conHntud, 

Stray Thoughts Collected from the "Writings of the 
late Rowland Williams, D.D. Edited by his Widow. 
Crown 8vo, 3x. dd, 

WILLIS^ R,^ i^/.Z>.— Sexrvetus and Calvin : a Study of an Important 
Epoch in the Early History of the Reformation. 8vo, i6j. 

William Harvey. A History of the Discovery of the Circulation 
of the Blood : with a Portrait of Harvey after Faithorne. Demy 
8vo, 14J". 

WILSON, Sir Erasmus,— Kgypt of the Past. With Chromo-litho- 
graph and numerous Illustrations in the text. Second Edition, 
Revised. Crown 8vo, 12s, 

WILSON, H, ScM^z,—T:he Tower and Seaffold. A Miniatm* 
Monograph. Large fcap. 8vo, is, 

WOLLSTONECRAFT, jl/<zry.— Letters to Imlay. New Edition, 
with a Prefatory Memoir by C. Kegan Paul. Two Portraits in 
eau-forte by Anna Lea Merritt. Crown 8vo, 6s, 

WOLTMANN, Dr, Alfred, and WOERMANN, Dr, A'ar/. —History 
of Painting. Edited by Sidney Colvin. Vol. I. Painting in 
Antiquity and the Middle Ages. With numerous Illustrations. 
Medium 8vo, 2%s, ; bevelled boards, gilt leaves, 30J. 

WOOD, Major-General J, Cm^A/<w. —Doubling the Consonant. 
Small crown 8vo, is, 6d, 

^UVord was Made Flesh. Short Family Readings on the Epistles for 
each Sunday of the Christian Year. Demy 8vo, 10s, 6d, 

WREN, Sir Christopher,— 'BX^ Family and His Times. With 
Original Letters, and a Discourse on Architecture hitherto un- 
published. By Lucy Phillimore. With Portrait. Demy 
8vo, i+r. 

WRIGHT, Rev, David, i»f.^.— Waiting for the Light, and other 
Sermons. Crown 8vo, 6s, 

YORKE, J, 7^- Notes on Evolution and Christianity. CroMv-n 

8vo, cloth, 6s, 

YOUMANS, Eliza ^.— An Essay on the Culture of the 
Observing Powers of Children, especially in connection 
with the Study of Botany. Edited, with Wotes and a Supple- 
ment, by Joseph Payne, F.C.P., Author of "Lectures on ihc 
Science and Art of Education," etc. Crown 8vo, 2.s, 6d, 

First Book of Botany. Designed to Cultivate the Observing 
Powers of Children. With 300 Engravings. New and Cheaper 
Edition. Crown 8vo, 2j. 6d, 

yOC/MANS, Edward L„ M^D.-^K CVass ^oo\!l cil CAv^mlatry, on 
the Basis of the New S^s^em. ^'\VV ^oc> WVasNx^NlvsTO., ^\^n*^ 

8vo, 5"J'» 
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THE INTERNATIONAL SCIENTIFIC SERIES. 

I. Forms of Water: a Familiar Exposition of the Origin and 

Phenomena of Glaciers. By J. Tyndall, LL.D., F.R.S. With 
25 Illustrations. Eighth Edition. Crown 8vo, 5j. 

II. Physics and Politics ; or, Thoughts on the AppHcation of the 

Principles of "Natural Selection " and " Inheritance " to Political 
Society. By Walter Bagehot. Sixth Edition. Crown 8vo, 4^. 

III. Foods. By Edward Smith, M.D., LL.B., F.R.S. With numerous 

Illustrations. Seventh Edition. Crown 8vo, $s, 

IV. Mind and Body : the Theories of their Relation. By Alexander 

Bain, LL.D. With Four Illustrations. Seventh Edition. Crown 
Svo, 4J. 

V. The Study of Sociology. By Herbert Spencer. Tenth Edition. 

Crown Svo, 5^. 

VI. On the Conservation of Knergy. By Balfour Stewart, M.A., 

LL.D., F.R.S. With 14 Illustrations. Sixth Edition. Crown 
Svo, 5J. 

VII. Animal Locomotion ; or Walking, Swimming, and Flying. By 

J. B. Pettigrew, M.D., F.R.S., etc. With 130 Illustrations. 
Second Edition. Crown Svo, 5^. 

VIII. Responsibility in Mental Disease. By Henry Maudsley, 

M.D. Fourth Edition. Crown Svo, 5J. 

IX. The New Chemistry. By Professor J. P. Cooke. With 31 

Illustrations. Sixth Edition. Crown Svo, 5J. 

X. The Science of Law. By Professor Sheldon Amos. Fifth Edition. 

Crown Svo, 5^. 

XL Animal Mechanism : a Treatise on Terrestrial and Aerial Loco- 
motion. By Professor E. J. Marey. With 117 Illustrations. 
Secoijd Edition. Crown Svo, 5j. 

XII. The Doctrine of Descent and Darwinism. By Professor 

Oscar Schmidt. With 26 Illustrations. Fifth Edition. Crown 
Svo, 5j. 

XIII. The History of the Conflict between Religion and 

Science. By J. W. Draper, M.D., LL.D. Seventeenth Edition. 
Crown Svo, $s, 

XIV. Fungi : their Nature, Influences, Uses, etc. By M. C. Cooke, 

M.D., LL.D. Edited by the Rev. M. J. Berkeley, M.A., F.L.S. 
With numerous Illustrations. Third Edition. Crown Svo, 5^. 

XV. The Chenciical Kfifects of Light and Photography. By 

Dr. Hermann Vogel. Translation thoroughly revised. With 100 
Illustrations. Third Edition. Crown Svo, 5j. 

^VI. The Life and Growth of Liangvia^<&, ^^ ^x^^^^'ssA'^'^iccasfiv 
Vwight ^Vhitney. Third EAilion. Cxovm %so, V» 
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BLUMEt Major fT.— The Operations of the Gerxnan Armies in 
France, from Sedan to the end of the War of 1870-71. With 
Map. From the Journals of the Head-quarters Staff. Translated 
by the late E. M. Tones, Maj. 20th Foot, Prof, of MIL Hist., 
Sandhurst Demy ovo, 9^. 

BOGUSLA WSKI, Capt, A, z/^.—Tactical Deductions from the 
War of 1870-1. Translated by Colonel Sir Lumley Graham, 
Bart., late i8th (Royal Irish) Regiment. Third Edition, Revised 
and Corrected. Demy 8vo, Ts, 

BRACKENBURY, Col. C. B,, R,A., C.-ff.— Military Handbooks 
for Regimental Officers. I. Military Sketching and Recon- 
naissance, by Col. F. J. Hutchison, and Major H. G. 'bSzc- 
Gregor. Fourth Edition. With 15 Plates. Small 8vo, 6x. II. 
The Elements of Modem Tactics Practically applied to English 
Formations, by Lieut-Col. Wilkinson Shaw. Fourth Edition. 
With 25 Plates and Maps. Small crown 8vo, 9j. 

BRJALMONT, Col -<4.— Hasty Intrenchments. Translated by 
Lieut. Charles A. Empson, R.A. With Nine Plates. Demy 
8vo, ts, 

CLERY, C, Liaa,-Col.— Minor Tactics. With 26 Maps and Plans. 
Fifth and revised Edition. Demy 8vo, I dr. 

DC/ VERNOIS, Col von F^d?y.— Studies in Leading Troops. 
An authorised and accurate Translation by Lieutenant H. J. T. 
Hildyard, 71st Foot. Parts I. and II. Demy 8vo, *js, 

GOETZEj Capt, A, von, — Operations of the German Kngineers 
during the ^UV^ar of 1870-1. Published by Authority, and 
in accordance with Official Documents. Translated from the * 
German by Colonel G. Graham, V.C, C.B., R.E. With 6 large 
Maps. Demy 8vo, 21s, 

HARRISON, Lieut,- Col, ^.— The Officer's Memorandum Book 
for Peace and War. Third Edition. Oblong 32mo« loan, 
with pencil, 3^. 6d, 

IIELVIG, Capt, If.— The Operations of [the Bavarian Army 
Corps. Translated by Captain G. S. Sch^vabe. With 5 large 
Maps. In 2 vols. Demy 8vo, 24s, 

Tactical Bxanaples : Vol. I. The Battalion, 15J. Vol. II. The 
Regiment and Brigade, lor. 6^. Translated from the German by 
Col. Sir Lumley Graham. With nearly 300 Diagrams. Demy 8vo. 

HOFFBAUER, Capt,— The German Artillery in the Battles 
near Metz. Based on the Official Reports of the German 
Artillery. Translated by Captain E. O. Hollist. With Map and 
Plans. Demy 8vo, 2is, 

LA YMANN, Capt.— The Frontal Attack of Infantry. Translated 
by Colonel Edward Newdigate. Crown 8vo, 2s, 6</. 

Notes on Cavalry Tactics, Organisation, etc. By a Cavalry 
Officer. With Diagrams. Demy 8vo, 12s, 
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PARRy Capt, If, Hallam, C,M,G. — The Dress, Horses, and 
Equipment of Infantry and Staff OflEicers. Crown 
8vo, IS, 

SCHAWj Col, J7.— The Defence and Attack of Positions and 
Localities. Second Edition, revised and corrected. Crown 
8vo, 3J. 6^. 

SCHELLt Maj, von, — The Operations of the First Army under 
Gen. von Goeben. Translated by Col. C. H. von Wright. 
Four Maps. Demy 8vo, 9^. 

The Operations of the First Army under Gen. von Stein- 
metz. Translated by Captain E. O. Hollist. Demy 8vo, lor. 6^. 

SCIIELLENDORF, Major-Gen. B, von,— The Duties of the 
General Staff. Translated from the German by Lieutenant 
Hare. Vol. I. Demy 8vo, los. 6d, 

SCHERFFy Maj, W, z/^«.— Studies in the New Infantry- 
Tactics. Parts I. and II. Translated from the German by 
Colonel Lumley Graham. Demy 8vo, *js, 6d, 

SHADWELLy Maj,-Gen,, C.-ff.— Mountain 'Warfare. Illustrated 
by the Campaign of 1799 in Switzerland. Being a Translation of 
the Swiss Narrative compiled from the Works of the Archduke 
Charles, Jomini, and others. Also of Notes by General H. 
Dufour on the Campaign of the Valtelline in 1635. With Appen- 
dix, Maps, and Introductory Remarks. Demy 8vo, i6j. 

SHERMANy Gen, W, 7:— Memoirs of General "W. T. Sherman, 
Commander of the Federal Forces in the American Civil War. 
By Himself. 2 vols. With Map. Demy 8vo, 24J. Copyright 
English Edition, 

STUBBS, Lieut, 'Col, F, ^.— The Regiment of Bengal Artillery. 
The History of its Organisation, Equipment, and War Services. 
Compiled from PubUsned Works, Official Records, and various 
Private Sources. With numerous Maps and Illustrations. 2 vols. 
Demy 8vo, 32^. 

STUMMf Lieut. Hugo, — Russia's Advance Bast'ctrard. Based on 
Official Reports. Translated by Capt. C. E. H. Vincent. With 
Map. Crown 8vo, dr. 

VINCENT, Capt, C. E, i7.— Elementary Military Geography, 
Reconnoitring, and Sketching. Compiled for Non- 
commissioned Officers and Soldiers of all Arms. Square crown 
8vo, 2r. td. 

Volunteer, the Militiaman, and the Regular Soldier. By 
a Public Schoolboy. Crown 8vo, <^5, 

WARTENSLEBENy Count H. zr^«.— The Operations of the 
South Army in January and February, 1871. Com- 
piled from the Official War Documents of the Head-quarters of 
the Southern Anny. Translated by Colonel C. H. von Wright. 
With Maps. Demy 8vo, 6s, 
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WARTENSLEBEN^ CotoU H, von.—contimtid. 

The Operations of the First Army under Gren. von 
Manteufel. Translated by CoL C. H. von Wright Uniform 
with the above. Demj 8vo, 9^. 

WICKJlAMt Capt, E. ff., R. A,— Influence of Flrearnxs upon 
Tactics : Historical and Critical Investigations. By an Officer 
or Superior Rank (in the tOerman Army). Ttajiislated by 
Captain £. H. Wickham, R.A. Demy 8vo, 7^. 6d. 

WOINOVlTSy Capt /.—Austrian Cavalry Kxercise. Translated 
by Captain W. & Cooker Crown 8vo, fs. 



POETRY. 

ADAMSy TV. /?.— Lyrics of Love, from Shaksp«ire to Tennyson. 
Selected and arranged by. Fcap. 8vo, extra, gitt e<^es, 5^ . 6d. 

ADAM OF ST. VICTOR.—riie Liturgical Poetry of Adam of 
St. Victor. From the text of Gautier. With Translations into 
English in the Original Metres,, and Short Explanatory Notes, 
by Digby S. Wrangham, M.A. 3 vols. Ccawn 8vo, printed on 
hajod-made paper> boards, 21s. 

Antiope i a Tragedy* Large crown 870^ ts. 

AUBERTJNy jf« y.-Camoens' LusLads. Portuguese Tiezt» with 
TranaUtioQ. Map and Portraits. 2 voIsl Demy 8vo» 30;. 

Seventy Sonnets of Caxnoens. Portuguese Tfejrt and Transla- 
tion, with some original Poems. Dedicated to Capt. Richard F. 
Burton. Printed on hand-made paper, bevelled boards, gUt top, 

AUCHMUTYy A. C. —Poems of English Heroism : Firom Bnman- 
burh to Lucknow ; from Athelstan to Albert. Small crown 8vo^ 
\s, dd. 

AVIA.^~*t\xe Odyssey of Homer. Done into EhgUsh Verse by. 
Fcap. 4to, \^, 

BANKS, Mrs. G. Z.— Ripples and Breakers: Poems. Square 
8vo, 5/. 

BARNES, WiBiam.—'Poema of Rural Life, ia tlie Dorset 
Dialect. New Edition, complete in one voL Crown 8vo, 
8j. 6d. 

BA YNESj Rev. Canon H. -^.— Home Songs for Quiet Hours. 

Fourth and cheaper Edition. Fcap. 8vo, cloth,. 2s^ td., 
*«* This may also be had handsomely bound in mozocco with 

gilt edges. 

BENNETTy Dr. W. C— Narrative Poems and BallJuds. Fcap. 
8vo, sewed in coloured wrapper, is. 
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BENNETT^ Dr. W, C-^ontintud, 

Songs for Sailors* Dedicated b^ Speeial ReqaesI to H.R.H. 
the Duke of Edinburgh. With Steel Portrait and IQastrations. 
Crown Syo, 3f . 6</. 
An Edition in Illustrated Paper Covers, \s. 

Songs of a Song 'Writer. Crown. Svo,. fo. 
BE VINGTON^ JL. .S;— Key Notes. Smatt crown 8vo> ^r. 
BILLSONy C. 5c— The Achamlans of Arfstophanes. Crown 

BOWEN, H, C.J -^.^.— Simple English Poems. English Literature 
for Junior Classes*. In Four Paxts. Parta L^ XL, and III., 6aL 
each, and Part IVa, is. 

BRYANT, W, C— Poems. Red-line Editiosr. Wi* 24 Iffnstrations 
and Portrait of the Author. Crown 8vo, extra^ 7^ 60^. 

A Cheap Edition, with Frontispiece. SmaU erown 8vo, 
y, 6d. 

SYRNNEy E. Faitfax.—'MMic&nX i a Poem* Small crown. Sro, 6>. 

Galderon'S Dramas : the Wonder-Workiog' Magician — life is a 
Dream — the Purgatory of St. Patrick* Translated by Denis 
Florence MacCarthy. Post 8vo, los. 

Chronicles of Christopher Columbus. A Poem in 12 Cantos. 
By M. D. C. Sinall crown 8vo. 

CLARKE, Maty Convdm. — Honey from the Weed. Verses. 
Crown 8vo, *js. 

COLOMBy Colonel— TYlq Cardinal Archbishop : a Spanish. Legend. 
In 29 Cancions. Small crown 8yo, ^s. 

CONWA Yy Hugh.-'K Life's Idylls. Small crown 8vo, 3^. 6d. 

COPP^Ey ProMcots.—JJKjg.ilee. Done into English Verse, with the 
sanction of the Author, by L O. L. Crown 8vo,. vellum, $s, 

DaTid Rlzzlo, BothweU, and the "Witch L.ady. Three 

Tragedies by the author of " Ginevra," etc. Crown 8vo» cloth, 6s. 

DA VIE, G, 5., M.D.'—TlaA Garden of Fragrance; Bdng a com- 
plete translation of the [Bostan of S^ from the original Persian 
into English Verse. Crown Svo, cloth, 7^*. 6d, 

DAVZES,T.Hari.—CaXxiilxi&. Translated inta English Verse. Crown 
8yo,; dr. 

DE VEREy Audrey.— TUnie Foray of Queen Meav^ and other 
Legends of Ireland's Heroic Age. Small crown 8vOy 5^5,. 

Alexander the Great : a Dramatic Poem.. Small crown 8td^ S^. 

The I-egends of St. Patrick, and other Poems. Small crown 
8vo, ss. 
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DE VRRE^ Aubrey. — continued. 

St. Thomas of Canterbury : a Dramatic Poem. Laigefcsqfi. 
8vo, 5/. 

Legends of the Saxon Saints. Small crown 8vo, 6r. 

Antar and Zara : an Eastern Romance. Inisfail, and other 
Poems, Meditative and Lyrical. Fcap. 8vo, 6j. 

The Fall of Rora, The Search after Proserpine, and other 
Poems, Meditative and Lyrical. Fcap. 8vo, dr. 

The Infant Bridal, and other Poems. A New and Enlarged 
Edition. Fcap. Svo, ^s. (xi, 

DILLON y Arthur. — River Songs and other Poems. With 13 

autotype Illustrations from designs by Margery May. Fcap. 4to, 
cloth extra, gilt leaves, lox. 6^. 

DODELLy Mrs. Horace. — Kthelstone, Kveline, and other Poems. 
Crown Svo, 6j. 

DODSON, Austin.— Vignettes in Rhyme, and Vers de Sod^td. 
Third Edition. Fcap. Svo, 5^. 

Proverbs in Porcelain. By the Author of "Vignettes in 
Rhyme." Second Edition. Crown Svo, 6s. 

Dorothy : a Country Story in Elegiac Verse. With Preface. Demy 
8vo, 5^. 

DOWDEN, Edtvardy LL.D. — Poems. Second Edition. Fcap. Svo, 5^. 

Shakspere's Sonnets. With Introduction. Large post 8vo^ 
7j. (>d, 

nOWNTONy Rev. H.j M.A.—'H.ymxis and Verses. Original and 

Translated. Small crown Svo, 3^. 6d, 

DUGMOREy Rev. Ernest Edward.— Vvora the Mountains of 
the Kast : A Quasi-Dramatic Poem on the Story of the Pro- 
phet-Soothsayer Balaam. Crown Svo, cloth, 3^. 6d. 

nUTT, Toru.—K Sheaf Gleaned in French Fields. NewEditimi, 
with Portrait. Demy Svo, loj. 6d. 

Ancient Ballads and Legends of Hindustan. With an 
Introductoiy Memoir by Edmund W. Gosse. Small crown 8vo^ 
printed on hand-made paper, 5^. 

EDWARDS, Rev. Basil.— JS/Linor Chords ; or, Songs for the Suffering: 
a Volume of Verse. Fcap. Svo, 3^. 6d. ; paper, 2s. 6d. 

ELDR YTII, Maud. — Margaret, and other Poems. Small crown 8vo^ 
3J. 6d. 

jSZUOTT^ Ebenczer, The Corn Law Rhymer.— "Poems, Edited by his 
son, the Rev. Edwin E\\ioVX» ol ?>\.. '^oVoi'^^ Antigua. 8 vols. 
Crown Svo, iSf. 
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Knglish Odes. Selected, with a Critical Introduction by Edmund W. 
GossE, and a miniature frontispiece by Hamo Thomycroft, 
A.R.A. Elzevir 8vo, limp parchment antique, 6s, ; vellum, 
7^. 6d, 

Epic of Hades, The. By the Author of " Songs of Two Worlds." 
Thirteenth Edition. Fcap. 8vo, 'js, 6d, 

%* Also an Illustrated Edition, with 17 full-page designs in photo- 
mezzotint by George R. Chapman. 4to, extra, gilt leaves, 25^. ; 
and a Large Paper Edition, with Portrait, los, 6d, 

EVANS, Anne, — Poems and Music. With Memorial Preface by 
Ann Thackeray Ritchie. Large crown 8vo, *]s, 

GOSSEy Edmund W, — Ne^sv Poems. Crown 8vo, *js, 6d, 

CROTEy A, ^.— Rip van ^Winkle : a Sun Myth ; and other Poems. 
Small crown 8vo, printed on hand-made paper, limp parchment 
antique, 5^. 

Gl/RNEY, Rev. Alfred,— The Vision of the Kucharist, and other 
Poems. Crown 8vo, 5^. 

G'wen : a Drama in Monologue. By the Author of the ** Epic of 
Hades." Third Edition. Fcap. 8vo, 5^. 

HAWKER, Roht, Stephen,— T\\e Poetical "Works of. Now first 
collected and arranged. With a Prefatory Notice by J, G. 
Godwin. With Portrait. Crown 8vo, 12^. 

HELLON, H, 6^.— Daphnis : a Pastoral Poem. Small cro^^^l 8vo, 

HICKEY, E, H, — ^A Sculptor, and other Poems. Small crown 
8vo, 5j. 

HOLMES, E, G. A. — Poems. First and Second Series. Fcap. 8vo, 
5^. each. 

Horati Opera. Edited by F. A. Cornish, Assistant Master at Eton. 
With a Frontispiece after a design by L. Alma Tadema, etched 
by Leopold Lowenstam. Parchment Library Edition, 6s, ; vellum, 
7j. 6d. 

INGHAMy Sarson, C. 5^.— Caedmon's Vision, and other Poems. 
Small crown 8vo, $s, 

JENKINS, Rev, Canon.— -The Girdle Legend of Prato. Small 
crown 8vo, 2s. 

Alfonso Petrucci, Cardinal and Conspirator : an Historical 
Tragedy in Five Acts. Small crown 8vo, 3J. 6d. 

KING, Mrs, Hamilton, — The Disciples. Fourth Edition, with Portrait 
and Notes. Crown 8vo, *]s. 6d. 

Aspromonte and othex Powna* S^tcoxA ^S^x^Cvoo.. ^c-k^**^^^-* 
4/. 6d, 
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LANG, ^.— XXXII Ballades in Blue China. Ekevir 8vd^ 
parchment, 5j. 

LEIGH, Arran and /jr/(i.— Bellerophon. Small crown Svo, 5*. 

LEIGHTON, Hoderf.^IlecoTds, and other Poems. With Portrait 
Small crown 8vo, 7j. 6^. 

Living English Poets MDGCCLXXXII. Wkh FrontisTnece by 
Walter Crane. Second Edition. Large crowB 8vo. Printed on 
hand-made paper. Parchment, its., vellmn, ip. 

LOCKER, /^— I-ondon Lyrics. A New and Revised Edituxn, with 
Additions and a Portrait of the Author. Crown Svo^ 5x. 

*«* Also a New and Cheaper Edition. Small crown Svo, 2J. 6d. 

I-ove Sonnets of Proteus. With Frontispiece by the Author. Elzevir 
8vo, 5j. 

LOWNDES, Henry,— Voema and Translations. Crown 8vo, 6j. 

LUMSDEN, Ltna,-Col. H, fT.— Beowulf : «n Old fin^Ii^ I^xm. 
Translated into Modem Rhymes. Small crown 8vOy 5/. 

MACLEAN, Charles Donald.— X^Xin and Greek Verse TramBla-- 
tions. Small crown 8vo, zr. 

MAGNUSSON, Eirikr, M.A., and PALMER, E. H, iK/l^.— Johan 
Ludvig Runeberg's Lyrical Songs, Idylls, aEUOid Kpi*- 
grams. Fcap. 8vo, 5/. 

MJ).C, — Chronicles of Christopher Coluxnbns. A Poem in 

Twelve Cantos. Small Crown 8vo, cloth, 'js. 6d, 

MEREDITH, Owen, The Earl of Lytton.—JjiciiQ, With 160 Ulnstm. 
tions. Crown 4tOy extra, gilt leaves, 21s, 

MIDDLETON, The Ziw^^.— Ballads. Square i6mo, y, 6d, 

MOORE, Mrs. Bloomffld.—Gondaline^sX^esson : The Warden's Tale, 
Stories for Children, and oAer Poems. Crown Svo^ 5^, 

MORICE, Rev. F. D., M.A.—rChe Olympian and Pythian Odes 
of Pindar. A New Translation in English V4srsei Crown 
8vo, ys. 6d, 

MORRIS, LeTtns.-'Poetical ^WTorks of. New and cheaper Edition, 
with Portrait. Complete in 3 vols., 5^. each. 

Vol. I. contains "Songs of Two Worlds." Vol. 11. contains •*The 
Epic of Hades." Vol. III. contains " Gwen" and *«The Ode of 
L&e." 

MORSHEAD, E. D. ^.— The House of Atreus. Being the 
Agamemnon, Libation-Bearers, and Furies of .^Eschylos. Xkani- 
lated into English Verse. Crown 8vo, 7/. 

NADEN, Constance ^.— Songs and Sonnets of %)ring Tlnxe. 

SmdXi crown 8vo, 5x, 
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NEWELL^ E. 5c— The Sorrows of Simona and Lyrical 
Verses. Small crown 8vo, cloth, p, 6di 

NICHOLSON, Edward B.—The Christ ChUd, «ad cfthec Poems. 
Crown 8to, 4^. 6t/. 

NOAKE^ Major R. C^mp£en,—i:\i^ Bivouac ; or, Martial Lyrist With 
an Appendix : Advice to the Soldier. Fcap% 8vo, 51. 61^. 

NOEL, The Hon. Roden.—A. Little Child's Monument. Second 
Edltioiu Small crown Svo, 5^. 6d, 

NORRIS, Rev. Alfred.^Th^ Inner and Outer Life Poems. Fcap. 
8vo» dr. 

Ode of Life, The. By the. Author of <«The Epic "of Hades," etc. 
Fourth Edition. Crown Svo, 5j. 

C^ HAG AN, 7<7^».— The Song of Roland.^ Translated into English 
Verse. Large post Svo, parchment antique, lOJ. 6<f, 

PAUL, C i^^«.— Goethe's Faust. A New Translation in Rhyme. 
Crown Svo, 6j. 

PA YNE, 5^J5».— Songs of Life and IDeath. Crown Svo, %s. 

PENNELL, H CJioUttondeUy.^'PQ^^xxs Resaddled. By the 

Author of ** Puck on Pegasus," etc, etc. With lo FuU-page 
Illustrations by George Du Maurier. Second Edition. Fcap. 
4to, elegant, \2s, 6d. 

PFEIFFER, Emily.— -Gcldin Alarch : His Silence and Song : a Poem. 
Second Edition. Crown Svo, 6j. 

Gerard's Monument, and other Poems. Second Edition, 
Crown Svo, ds, 

Quarterman's Grace, and other Poems. Crown Svo, 5^. 

Poems. Second Edition. Crown Svo, dr. 

Sonnets and Songs. New Edition. i6mo» handsomely printed 
and bound in cloth, gilt edges, 4?. 

Under the Aspens; Lyrical and Dramatic. With Portrait. 
Crown Svo, 6j. 

PIKE, Warhurton.— i:\iQ Inferno of Dante Allighleri. T>txii^ 
Svo, 5^. 

POE, Edgar A/lan.—l?oems. With an Essay on his Poetry by Andrew 
Lang, and a Frontispiece by Linky Sambonme. Paichment 
Library Edition, df. ; vellum, 7/. 6d, 

RHOADES, James.—TYi!^ Georgics of Virgil. Tnmslflted into 
English Verse. Small crown Svo, y. 

ROBINSON, A. Mary F.—K Handful of Honeysuckle. Fcap. 
Svo, 3J. dd. 

The Cro'gimed Hippolytus. Translated from Euripides. With 
New Poems, Small crown Svo, 5^. 
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SAUNDERSy John.— "Lowers Martyrdom. A Play and Voast. 

Small crown 8vo, cloth, $s, 

Schiller's Mary Stuart. German Text, with English Translatioii on 
opposite page by Leedham White. Crown 8vo, 6j. 

Shakspere's Sonnets. Edited by Edward Dowden. With a Fron- 
tispiece etched by Leopold Lowenstam, after the Death Mask. 
Parchment Library Edition, 6s. ; vellum, 7^. 6iL 

Shakspere's ^^orks. In 12 Monthly Volumes. Parchment Library 
Edition, dr. each ; vellum, 'js. da. each. 

SIJAlVy W, F.y M.A, — Juvenal, Persius, Martial, and Catiillus. 
An Experiment in Translation. Crown 8vo, cloth, 51. 

SHELLEY^ Percy Byss^e.—TPoems Selected from. Dedicated to 
Lady Shelley. With Preface by Richard Cramett. Parchment 
Library Edition, 6s, ; vellum, ys, 6d, 

Six Ballads about King Arthur. Crown 8vo, extra, gilt edg^ 

3j. 6d. 

SKINNERy 7a/««.— Coelestia. The Manual of St. Augustine. The 
Latin Text side by side with an English Interpretation in Thirty- 
six Odes with Notes, and2L ple9i/or the study ^Mystical Theology. 
Large crown 8vo, 6s, 

SLADENy Douglas B. — Frithjof and Ingebjorg, and other 
Poems. Small crown 8vo, cloth, 5^. 
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Songs of Two "Worlds. By the Author of " The Epic of Hades. 
Seventh Edition. Complete in One Volume, with Portrait. 
Fcap. 8vo, 7j. 6d, 

Songs for Music. By Four Friends. Containing Songs by Reginald 
A. Gatty, Stephen H. Gatty, Greville J, Chester, and Juliana 
Ewing. Square crown 8vo, 5^. 

STEDMAN, Edmund Clarefuc—'Lyrics and Idylls, with other 
Poems. Crown 8vo, ys. 6d, 

STEVENS, William,— TYiQ Truce of God, and other Poems. Small 
crown 8vo, 3^. 6d, 

TA YLOR, Sir II, — Works Complete in Five Volumes. Crown 8vo, ^or, 

TENNYSON, Alfred,'-VJox\!is Complete :— 

The Imperial Library Edition. Complete in 7 vols. Demy 
8vo, lOf. 6d, each ; in Roxburgh binding, 12s, 6d, each. 

Author's Edition. In 7 vols. Post 8vo, gilt 43^. 6d, ; or half- 
morocco, Roxburgh style, $2s, 6d, 

Cabinet Edition. 13 vols. Each with Frontispiece. Fcap. Svo,. 
2s, 6d, each. 

Cabinet Edition. 13 vols. Complete in handsome Ornamental 
Case. 35J. 
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TENNYSON, Alfred,-<onHnued. 

The Royal Kdition. In i vol. With 26 Illustrations and 
Portrait. Extra, bevelled boards, gilt leaves, 2ix. 

The Guinea Edition. Complete in 13 vols, neatly bound and 
enclosed in box, 2ij. ; French morocco or parchment, 31^. dd. 

Shilling Kdition. In 13 vols, pocket size, \s. each, sewed. 

The Crown Kdition. Complete in i vol. strongly bound, 6j. ; 
extra gilt leaves, *]s, 6d. ; Roxburgh, half-morocco, &f. 6d, 
*«* Can also be had in a variety of other bindings. 

In Memoriam. With a Miniature Portrait in eau-forte by Le 
Rat, after a Photograph by the late Mrs. Cameron. Parchment 
Library Edition, dr. ; vellimi, 7j. 6^. 

The Princess. A Medley. With a Miniature Frontispiece by 
H. M. Paget, and a Tailpiece in Outline by Gordon Browne. 
Parchment Library Edition, dr. ; vellum, 7^. id. 

Songs Set to Music by various Composers. Edited by W. J. 
Cusins. Dedicated, by express permission, to Her Majesty the 
Queen. Royal 4to, extra, gilt leaves, 21^. ; or in half-morocco, 25^.. 

Original Editions : — 

Ballads, and other Poems. Small 8vo, 5x. 

Poems. Small 8vo, 6x. 

Maud, and other Poems. Small 8vo, 3^. 6</. 

The Princess. Small Svo, 3^. d/. 

Idylls of the King. Small 8vc, $/. 

Idylls of the King. Complete. Small Svo, 6j. 

The Holy Grail, and other Poems. Small Svo, 4f. d/1 

Gareth and Lynette. Small Svo, y, 

Knoch Arden, etc. Small Svo, 3^. 6d, 

In Memoriana. Small Svo, ^r. 

Harold : a Drama. New Edition. Crown Svo, 6j. 

Queen Mary : a Drama. New Edition. Crown Svo, 6;. 

The Lover's Tale. Fcap. Svo, 3J. 6d. 

Selections from the above ^Works. Super royal i6mo, 3^. d/. ;- 
gilt extra, 4r. 

Songs from the above ^Works. i6mo, 2J. d/. ; extra, y, d/. 

Idylls of the King, and other Poems. Illustrated by Julia Mar- 
garet Cameron. 2 vols, folio, half-bound morocco^ £S 6s « ^aj^« 
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Paxiduraiig Hari ; or, Mezic-iis of & Hiaf kl Wltli an I ntm ductory 
PreSs-ce lj Sir xL Lsr^e E- Frcre, G.CSL, CBL Cnnrn 
8to, 6;. 

PAULt Margaret A inc:. — Gentle and Simple ; a Sioiy. Kew and 
Cheaper Edlucn, -w^i Frcz-tispiece. Crowe Svo, 6& 

SffAiy, /Tffra L. — CasUe Blair ; a Story of Voiithfol Lires. New and 
Cheaper Ediucz. Crcwa Svo, 3.-. 6^1 

STRETTOS^ ^«/ir.— Through a Needle's Eye : a Stoiy. Kcw 

and Cheaper Ediuon, wiih Frc-U5pi£ce. Crown Sto, 6k» 

TAYLOR, Col, MeadTJi's, C.S./., J/.-^./.^.— Seeta: a Xovd. New 
and Cheaper Ediucn. \Vi± Friiiispiece, Crown 8to, 6r. 

Tlppoo Sultaun : a T&!e cf the Mysore War. New Edidoo, witli 

Frontispiece. Crown Svo, dr. 

Ralph Darnell. New and Cheaper Edition. "With FrootiqMece. 
Crown Svo, 6s, 

A Noble Queen. New and Cheaper Edition. With Frontis- 
piece. Cro^'n Svo, dr. 

The Confessions of a Thug. Crown Svo, 6s. 

Tara : a Mahratta Tale. Crown Svo, dr. 

THOMAS^ Afoy,—A. Fight for Life. Crown Svo, 3*. 6d. 

'Within Sound of the Sea. New and Cheaper Edition, with Fron^ 
piece. Crown Svo, dr. 



BOOKS FOR THE YOUNG. 

Aunt Mary's Bran Pie. By the Author of "St. Clave V niastiated. 

BARLEEf j&/Zf«.— Locked Out : a Tale of the Strike. "With ■ 

Frontispiece. Royal i6mo, is. 6d, 

BONWICK, 7., /^^.a^.— The Tasmanian Uly- With Frontis- 
piece. Crown Svo, 5J. 

Mike Howe, the Bushranger of Van DIcmen's Land. New ind 
Cheaper Edition. With Frontispiece, Crown Svo, 3J. 6dC 

Brave Men's Footsteps. A Book of. Example and Anecdote ftir 
Young People. By the Editor of "Men who have Risen.** Wth 
4 Illustrations by C. Doyle. Seventh Edition. Cnywn 8f^ 
y, 6d, 

Children's Toys, and some Elementary Lessons in General Knowledge 
which they teach. Illustrated. Crown Svo, 5^. 

COLERIDGEj Sara, — Pretty lessons in Verse for Good 
Children, with some Lessons in Latin, in £a^ Rhyme. A 
New Edition. Illustrated. Fcap. 8v0| 3^. M 
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COXHBAD^ Ethel,— "B^ivdA and Babies. Imp. i6mo. With 33 
Illustrations. Cloth gilt, 7a „ td, 

jyANVERS, N. y?.— Little Minnie's Troubles: an Every-day 
Chronicle. With 4 Illustrations by W. H. Hughes. Fcap. 8vo, 
3^. 6d, 

Parted ; a Tale of Clouds and Sunshine. With 4 Illustrations. 
Extra fcap. 8vo, 35. 6d, 

Pixie's Adventures; or, the Tale of a Terrier. With 21 
Illustrations. i6mo, 4r. 6d, 

Nanny% Adventures : or, the Tale of a Goat -With 12 
Illustrations. i6mo, 4r. 6d, 

DAVIESf G, Christopher, — Rambles and Adventures of our 
School Field Club. With 4 Illustrations. New and Cheaper 
Edition. Crown 8vo, 3^. (>d, 

DRUMMOND, Miss,— Tripp^s Buildings. A Study from Life, with 
Frontispiece. Small crown 8vo, 35. 6d. 

EDMONDS, Jlerdert.—MVell Spent Lives : a Series of Modem Bio- 
graphies. New and Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo, 3J. 6d, 

EVANS, Mark,—J^he Story of our Father's Love, told to Children. 
Fourth and Cheaper Edition of Theology for Children. With 4 
Illustrations. Fcap. 8vo, is, 6d, 

FARQUHARSON, M. 

I. Klsie Dinsmore. Crown 8vo, 3^. 6</. 
II. Klsie's Girlhood. Crown 8vo, 31. dd, 
III. Elsie's Holidays at Roselands. Crown 8vo, 3x. 6^/. 

HERFORD, Broohe.—The Story of Religion in England : a Book 
for Young Folk. Crown 8yo, 5j. 

JNGELOW, ^rt«.— The Little ^WTonder-horn. With 15 Illustra- 
tions. Small 8vo, 2s, 6d, 

JOHNSON, Virginia ^.— The Catskill Fairies. Illustrated by 
Alfred Fredericks. 5^. 

KER^ David,— i:iie Boy Slave in Bokhara: a Tale of Central 
Asia. With Illustrations. New and Cheaper Edition. Crown 
8vo, 3^. 6d, 

The ^S^WUd Horseman of the Pampas. Illustrated. New 
and Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo, 3^. 6d, 

LAMONT, Martha MacDonald,—The Gladiator : a Life under the 
Roman Empire in the beginning of the Third Century. With 4 
Illustrations by H. M. Paget. Extra fcap. 8vo, 3J. 6d, 

LEANDER, Richard,— FsLntastic Stories. Translated from the 
German by Paulina B. Granville. With 8 Full-page Illustrations 
by M. E. Fraser-Tytler. Crown 8vo, 5j. 
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